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AN ASSESSMENT OF 
FATIMA 


THOMAS HOLLAND 


» ese Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office ranks first among 
the Roman Congregations. The Pope is its Prefect. It has a 
Cardinal Secretary. Next after the Cardinal is the Assessor. 
For some years the Assessor has been Mgr. Alfredo Ottaviani. 


Among those deputed to watch for “the protection of the 


Faith and Morals of the Catholic Church ” this watchman is at 
a key-point. When a man is long practised in vigilance at this 
post, there is no need to ask for further proof of his quality. 

When it was recently known that Mgr. Ottaviani had 
written in the Vatican newspaper on the subject of false 
apparitions, even giving the names of some of them, one effect, 
clearly intended and immediately observable, was a prodigious 
rustling of the dovecotes. People were meant to sit up and take 
notice. Very properly they did. 

It was to be expected that the Right Reverend Assessor 
would use what St. Augustine calls “the vigilant word.” 
What was surprising was its vigour. ‘‘ Why should we present 
the spectacle of fatuousness and unhealthy exaltation before 
those who oppose and despise us?” asks Mgr. Ottaviani 
towards the end of his article. Such cris de coeur are rare in 
authoritative pronouncements. They are all the more refreshing. 

Somewhere in the Church of God people must have been 
losing their senses in the wildest way to draw forth such language 
as this. The article mentions places in Italy, France, Belgium, 
Germany and the United States. But there follows this ominous 
sentence: “I could go on quoting other examples in other 
countries, both near and far.’”? This means one thing only. 
A wise man will be chary of watching the cap fit others. He is 
meant to study this document carefully and take the lesson 
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deep to heart. Mgr. Ottaviani takes the trouble to analyse the 
reasons for the aberration he so vigorously chastises. ‘“ The | 
man who turns back to events of dubious interpretation rather 
than the word of God loves the world more than God.” The 
root of the matter is this: ‘‘ Man’s feelings are natural, even 
those towards religion. Just as man is a rational animal, so he 
is a political and religious animal. By bringing disorder and 
confusion into the nature of man and all his feelings, original 
sin has attacked, so to speak, religious feelings also.” 

So he girds himself for the task of “ warning the faithful 
against unchecked statements concerning supernatural happen- 
ings that are supposed to have taken place, statements which 
create the danger of seeing the true miracle discredited.” It 
seems that for some years past (ten years, says the document in 4 
another place) there has been “ an increase of popular hankering 
for the wonderful.” The wonders, to say the least, have not 
been verified. At best, they are expressions of natural religion. 
“ But they are not Christian events, and they give a frightful 
pretext to those who are out to discover at all costs the infil- 
trations and survivals of paganism and superstition in Chris- 
tianity, especially Catholicism.” . 


* * * 


Mgr. Ottaviani’s article is no doubt well known to the 
readers of the Furrow. The foregoing summary seemed, how- 
ever, a quite necessary introduction to the present purpose— 
not only to refresh the memory, but to supply a background 
coat against which the happenings at Fatima will stand out in sharp 

q contrast and true focus. No one has been gauche enough to say 
that the Assessor wrote with Fatima in mind. To suggest such 
an idea would be to display an equal ignorance of the events 
that took place and the document’s main argument. For things 
developed at Fatima very much as Ignatius Martyr insists they 
must in the Church of God: nil sine episcopo, you might say, 
has been the rule throughout. And where Mgr. Ottaviani takes 
the “ unbounded, blind religiosity ’’ most severely to task is at 
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the telling point of disobedience. He does not quote “ by their 
fruits you shall know them,”’ but you can read it between the 
lines of his fiercest paragraphs and it is lay lawlessness that he 
flails most mercilessly. 

Ten years ago (when, the Assessor tells us, this vogue of 
visionarism began to take hold) Fatima was preparing to 
celebrate its Silver Jubilee. The present writer was present in 
Lisbon for that extraordinary spring and summer of 1942 and 
for the Papal broadcast (in Portuguese) that closed the cele- 
brations in the autumn. Nothing could have presented a more 
perfect contrast to the rebellious type of enthusiasm stigmatised 
by the Ottaviani document. The apostles here were not “ people 
ignorant of the first words of the Creed” but the whole hierarchy 
of a very ancient Christian land. The people they headed had 
not “ abandoned the Church,.the Sacraments, and instruction ” 
to repair in vast crowds to places where visions and wonders are 
supposed to have taken place.’ One was forced, on the contrary, 
to bless God for the extraordinary return of the masses of people 
to Holy Communion and for the amazing fortitude of young and 
old as they stood long hours to hear their Cardinal. Patriarch 
explain what the Gracious. Visitor. from Heaven had done for 
their land. All this, too, was sealed by the generous words of 
the Supreme Pontiff. In the rich idiom of this “‘ Terra de Santa 
“Maria” he spoke-of the pilgrimage to the “ holy mountain of 
Fatima ’”’ in which a whole believing people had placed “ in 


-this perfumed oasis of faith and piety’ its tribute of love and 


gratitude and its confident appeal for peace.(*) 
' Here then -was no question of “the religious authorities 
remaining hesitant ” while the people “‘ acted hastily and busied 


themselves with wonders......”’.(Mgr. Ottaviani). 


Of course there had been a period of hesitation. The day 


Jacinta (the youngest of the seers) was buried, high ecclesiastics 


had smiled a little wryly at the interest of the people. Before 


(1) This speech contained the dedication of Holy Church and the 
whole world to the Immaculate Heart of Mary and special mention of 
people ‘‘ separated by error or discord, namely those who profess 
singular devotion to You (B.V.M.), where there was not a house that 
did not display Your venerated ikon (hidden perchance today and 
kept for better days) ...” Our Lady in an earlier paragraph is addressed 
the great battles of God.” 


~ 
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they were separated by death, the three children had come to be 
in mortal dread of all questioning but particularly when the 
questioners were priests. Third-degree interrogations had been 
practised by the civil authorities, and by Maria Rosa (Lucy’s 
mother). With distressing frequency the children were killed 
by the kindness of pious ladies. (Luckily large picture hats were 
the fashion and if the children could climb a tree they were safe 
from detection). But the worst of all were priests. One at least, 
however, went about his interrogation in a useful and humane 
way—Canon Formigao. His records of what the children 
answered, usually on the very day of the apparitions, are of 
course incorporated into nearly every book on Fatima. 

The Bishop of Leiria waited thirteen years to give his 
decision. The delay gave his Commission time for a full-dress 
canonical enquiry with sworn statements from every side. But 
more than that, His Lordship got the chance to apply the acid 
test: there was time to estimate the fruits of the alleged 
apparitions. Carefully enumerated in the Pastoral of 1930 are 
the usual criteria for the trustworthiness of the principal 
witnesses. But the sound, solid type of devotion that had 
sprung from the apparitions is rightly emphasised. There can 
be no better argument. 

To gauge what the impact on Portugal was in the first 
twenty-five years, no book is more authenitc than the early 
editions of Archbishop Ryan’s well-known work. One remem- 
bers asking a theologian in Lisbon (1942) what he made of the 
Irish Dominican Prelate’s presentation of the subject. (There 
was, if memory is accurate, no other in English at the time.) 
“ First-rate,” he said. “ It is the Rosary, toujours, and Heaven, 
Hell and the rest. Good wholemeal bread of devotion. And 
that’s Fatima!” 

That was Fatima in its earlier and plainer phase. Solemn 
episcopal approval had sanctioned these things: (a) that Our 
Lady’s appearances in 1917 were worthy of credence ; (b) that 
the cultus of Our Lady of the Rosary of Fatima should go 
forward at the place of apparition. The Bishop’s verdict fol- 
lowed from a strict examination of witnesses, public phenomena 
and devotional results. The evidence was not at all like a 
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pyramid resting on its apex. Independent piers and buttresses 
gave it a broad and solid basis. The children had told their 
story individually. At four of the six apparitions they were 
under closest observation. Thousands could testify to the 
praeternatural occurrence at the last. The children had shown 
heroic constancy even when faced with horrible death. They 
had kept their “ secret.” Two had died with singular fortitude ; 
one was found to be incorrupt. 


It would be a little before the Jubilee Year (1942) that 
Fatima began, with hesitation, to enter into its second and 
more sensational phase. Yet here again there was no indis- 
cipline. It was the Bishop of Leiria who asked the surviving 
seer, Lucy, (then a Dorothean nun at Tuy in Spain, now a 

Carmelite) to write whatever she remembered of the events. 
She did this in four memoirs dated 1936, 1937, 1941 and 1942. 
if you include one other document which(one gathers) is not to 
be opened till 1960, Lucy has here delivered the full story. 
Even the “ secret’ is two-thirds out. The Bishop has made 
available the whole series for publication. 


It is important to remember that Lucy’s four memoirs 
relate back to the momentous years of which 1917 is the centre. 
Her purpose is to tell what happened then. One or two later 
“lights ” are recorded, but in the main the narrative purports 
to give historically what was said and done, to and by, the 
children at a distance of 20-25 years previously. 


A moment ago one mentioned that the second phase of 
Fatima began “ with hesitation.” There is no doubt that 
Lucy’s memoirs literally staggered those who first took them 
in hand to shape them for publication. The first editor, Galamba 
de Oliveira, confesses that he could not bring himself to publish 
some parts of the story at first. He held them over for later 
editions when, he assures us, Lucy’s unexceptionable competence 
as a witness had utterly overcome his misgivings. It should be 
noted that he was in closest contact with the Bishop throughout. 
And further that the Cardinal Patriarch in his sermon at the 
Silver Jubilee celebrations, took over, in guarded terms, just 
that part of the story that Dr. Galamba de Oliveira had at 
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first hesitated to publish. Once the initial hesitancy was passed 
and the highest ecclesiastical authorities seemed satisfied, there 
is no need to say how rapidly Fatima entered into its second , 
phase. 

At this point, 1942, we are within the ten-year period of 
‘‘ popular hankering for the wonderful” that Mgr. Ottaviani 
reviews so severely in his recent pronouncement. 

The first phase of Fatima is at every point in sharpest 
contrast to the sort of thing Mgr. Ottaviani has condemned. 
What about the second and more sensational Fatima? It is 
not enough to argue that the sensation of Lucy’s memoirs may 
have been the occasion for wonder-mongering elsewhere. True 
relics and true miracles have undoubtedly been the occasions of 
whole waves of counterfeits. The fame of the genuine article 
strikes souls weak in the control of their passions in a variety of 
ways. Perhaps envy is excited first, then a dark and dishonest 
covetousness. All sorts of things can then happen. But what- 
ever comes out, including “ pigges bones in a glasse,” the 
genuine article is still genuine. You cannot write off all sen- 
sational happenings just because some are frauds. 

But you can and must be much stricter in applying your 
tests. Once it is proven that the cult of the marvellous is so 
much in vogue that it is a menace to God’s Church, prudent : men 
must be more sternly prudent than ever. 

Notice'in this connection the mastery of poise displayed by 
the Holy See towards Lucy’s private revelations about devotion 
to the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Allow that the Holy Father 
might not have consecrated the Church and the World in that 
Jubilee Year of Fatima but for earnest representations made to 
him from Portugal. Allow also that these representations were 
occasioned by Lucy’s late memoirs. (Both these things have 
been so confidently asserted that they may possibly be true.) 

“ Let the spirits be subject to the prophets!” Lucy said 
that Our Lady asked for a simultaneous consecration by Pope 
and Bishops throughout the whole world and made that the 
condition for peace. One’s immediate instinct is not favourable 
to this type of automatic guarantee. But watch the action of 
the Holy See. No notice whatever was taken of the request for 
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a simultaneous consecration. Whether it would be possible to 
coordinate it at all is doubtful. But the point never seems to 
have come up for consideration. Towards the end of his broad- 
cast, the Holy Father began a direct address to the Mother of 
God. He addresses Her throughout in the Portuguese 2nd 
person plural pronoun, “ vos.” In two out of the nine para- 
graphs (2nd and 8th) he places “‘ Your Immaculate Heart ”’ 
in apposition to Vos. And that is all. In the paragraph where 
Russia is, not named, but indicated (see earlier footnote) there 
is no mention of the Immaculate Heart ; it is asked that peace 
be granted to these people, that they be reconducted into the 
one fold of Christ, under the one true Shepherd. There is no 
mention of consecration in this paragraph. 

Contrast this control with what so many have made of 
Fatima’s second phase. The effect is instructive. So many pious 
people have been led to believe that because ‘ Lucy said it!” 
they are in for all sorts of doom and danger unless they comply 
with a certain number of Saturdays or prayers or whatever it is. 
The Holy See is clearly not impressed by the argument at all. 
Perhaps Mgr. Ottaviani can help us to focus the reason. 

He tells us that : ‘‘ Nothing else necessary to our salvation 
can be revealed to us. There is nothing more for which we-must 
look. We have everything, if we wish to make use of it. Even 
the most accredited visions can furnish us with new motives for 
fervour but not with new elements of.life or doctrine.... Even 
when the Church authoritatively canonizes a saint, she does. not 
by this act. guarantee the preternatural character of all the 
extraordinary facts connected with - life. Still less does. she 
approve all his personal opinions. . 

It is clear from this that not petit the authorities of the 
Church but the ordinary faithful are meant to have a hard- 
headed, independent attitude to whatever rests on the word of 
private individuals, however holy, however privileged as 
protagonists in authentic preternatural happenings. 

The whole of the second phase of Fatima rests on the single 
word of Lucy. She may be both eminently holy and eminently 
sane. But she is a human being writing at twenty years from 
the events. Her long convent training lies between. She 
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occupies no place of authority in the Church of God. It is quite 
impossible to check her story by comparing it with independent 
sources, that is, for the more sensational part of what she says. 
Individual bishops may have shown that in their own personal 
opinion she is a sound guide. But from the nature of the case 
there is no means whatever of instituting a canonical process to 
enquire into the evidence. 


These conclusions may be safely drawn : 


1. It is unwise in the present atmosphere of “ hankering- 
after-wonders ” to present the story of Fatima as though the 
two phases rested on the same evidence. 

2. Since a formal episcopal act, supported by a whole 
hierarchy, allows the faithful to believe that the Mother of God 
did appear at Fatima in 1917, one may safely give thanks and 
venerate Her under the new title. Without quite new and 
unexpected evidence coming to light (the case is as near a 
per impossibile as it could be) one would be extremely imprudent 
to say that Fatima is unauthenticated. 

3. The simple message of the need of prayer, particularly 
the Most Holy Rosary, for the peace of the world, is without 
doubt the original Fatima message. Little else went with the 
first phase except emphasis on the eternal verities. 

_ 4, The later version, based on Lucy’s disclosures, involves 
no religious assent of any kind whatsoever. “ Let everyone 
abound in his own sense.” The individualised references to 
Angels, Popes, countries, consecrations and calamities command 
interest. They come from a person known to have been highly 
favoured by heaven. We are assured from many sides that this 
person is supremely normal. But the only conclusion is: these 
statements may or may not be true. If one inclines to accept 
them, well and good. But extreme care should be taken not to 
involve the 6uthority of the Church in a statement of the case. 
The Church has not said a word for or against. There is no 
formal episcopal act to authenticate Lucy’s version. 

5. If one suspends judgement on Lucy’s version, this does 
not imply a criticism of either her truthfulness or her sanity. 
It implies no more than a hesitation before the extraordinary 
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complexities of religious psychology. There is no space here to 
go into this problem as it deserves. One knows how with the 
best will in the world and the sanest of minds, all sorts of tricks 
can be played over the years with a story that belongs wholly 
to this world. You have to increase enormously the margin for 
mistakes when the story may rest to a large extent outside 
ordinary human experience, while in the meantime one has 
been steadily subjected to a constant current of spiritual 
formation. 

One has already had occasion to praise a great Irishman’s 
book on Fatima. May this article end on a note of praise for 
an Irish publishing house ? It is good to see the Right Reverend 
Assessor’s clarion call to common sense anticipated in some 
_ Measure by such recent publications of the Mercier Press as 

Fr. Gabriel’s Visions and Revelations and Hilda Graef’s Case of 
Therese Neumann. 
THOMAS HOLLAND 
Catholic Missionary Society, 
114 West Heath Road, 
Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


MAYNOOTH UNION 1951 


R#4 DERS of the “Furrow” will recall the address, — 
at last year’s general meeting of the Maynooth Union, - 
in which Bishop Beck of Brentwood analysed problems 
relating to Irish Catholicism in England. A discussion — 
of some of these problems subsequently in the “Furrow” 
(September 1950) aroused much interest. This year’s 
Union meeting (June 19th) will hear an address from 
the distinguished, Dutch Redemptionist, Father H. 
Boelaars, on “ The Organisation of Catholic life in Holland 
in Modern Times.” 

Father Boelaars, the editor of a Dutch pastoral 
review, and a well-known publicist, has been for a con- 
siderable time the advocate of new and improved pastoral 
methods. What he has to say may very well provide the 
key to a solution to many domestic problems on the same 
level. We very much hope that the interest which will un- 
doubtedly be provoked will bring fruitful results. 

The Maynooth Union is not, of course, confined to 
alumni of the College. 

The Editor 


BOYS IN TROUBLE 


J. A. FURLONG 


_- problem of youth is no less pressing in Ireland than 
elsewhere. We might begin by asking ourselves just what 
we are doing about boys? I refer not only to the boys of 
good homes and good schools. I mean all boys, and this takes 
us away from the secondary schools and colleges, the university 
and the technical school ; it brings us to the back streets and 
slums, the courts, the institutions and prisons of our cities and 
larger towns. It brings us up against the rather pressing and 
urgent question of destitute youth, the problem boy and the 
juvenile delinquent. 

If you have already decided that this problem is not of very 
great magnitude, at least in Ireland, it might be well for you to 
know that in the last ten years almost 4,000 boys under 21 years 
of age have gone into one or other of our Irish prisons. Add to 
this, for the same period, the many hundreds more of all ages 
up to'21 who were committed to industrial schools, reformatory 
or Borstal, and still other hundreds’who appeared in our courts 
and were dealt with by the application of a fine or the Probation 
of Offenders’ Act. Total this for one generation, and I fear you 
have rather a frightening figure. This great social evil assumes 
a greater urgency when it is remembered that over 96 per cent. 
of these boys are Catholics. To win them back to society is, no 
doubt, important ; to win them back to Christ is imperative. 
Unfortunately, for all Catholic priests and laymen, this is a 
difficult, thankless and often disappointing task, possibly 
because some totally erroneous views prevail a this 
matter of the juvenile delinquent. 


We are well acquainted, of course, with the Gilbertian idea 
of making the punishment fit the crime. But isn’t this out of 


The author is Governor of St. Patrick’s, Clonmel, the former Borsta] 
Institute —EDITOR 
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date? We have come around to the view that punishment, 
imposed solely as a deterrent, is, at best, just an easy way out. 
We must make the punishment fit, not the crime, but the 
criminal, and so, hand in hand with any deterrent we impose, 
must go the far more important factors of reform and rehabi- 
litation. Of these two factors, rehabilitation, which I hope to 
show is of paramount importance, is also sadly neglected 
in Ireland, although it really opens up, for all priests and laymen, 
a great field of Catholic Action. Here I propose to deal with the 
more accepted causes of juvenile delinquency and the methods 
of treatment, or, in other words, with the cure for this great 
social disease. 


Beginning, then, with the treatment of juvenile delinquency, 
the first question is: ‘Is it possible to reform these boys ? ” 
Space would not permit me to deal fully with the work of the 
various institutions which exist in Ireland for the correction and, 
reform of these young offenders. At St. Patrick’s in Clonmel, 
once the old Borstal Institution, where the older and tougher 
element amongst these boys is sent, it can definitely be said 
that between 80 and 85 per cent. are reformed. Very many of 
them are now working happily in Ireland, England and overseas. 
No more than two or three per cent. return to actual crime. 
If one can get as high percentage of success as that, then the 
proper treatment of this problem is well worth a little worry and 
a little effort .... Take the case of ‘‘ Tommy,” who at 18, the 
eldest of a family of 11 children, in one year lost both his parents. 
He obtained work as a messenger boy at twelve shillings per 
week. From this meagre wage he had to pay rent and feed and 
clothe himself and eleven others. He began to steal and was 
sent to prison. On release he stole and stole again. Finally he 
was sent to St. Patrick’s. If you have any kind of accurate 
idea of the nature of a boy you will agree that “ Tommy ”’ 
could be reformed. Well, for the past two years he has been 
in steady employment, and supporting his brothers and sisters 
on a wage of almost £9 per week. 


Monsignor Flanagan of “ Boys Town” was announcing no 
major discovery when he stated that ‘there are no bad boys ” ; 
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he was stressing a self-evident principle. Otherwise you are 
reduced to the assumption that juvenile delinquency may begin 
in the cradle and that God has created a vicious anti-social 
menace without hope of reform. The vast majority of these 
boys are actually reformed. The State institutions are quite 
fitted to carry out this work and they are producing excellent 
results. The real tragedy is the neglect of their rehabilitation, 
and without rehabilitation reform can be worse than useless... . 
Some years ago young “ Joe” came to us, an only son of a 
pretty poor set of parents. For two years he was given secular, 
religious and technical training. He was built up physically, 
morally and intellectually. The day of his release approached 
and we attempted to find his parents. We found that his 
mother had become a street-woman and that his father had 
been sent to prison for procuring a living from the earnings of 
immoral women. For this we had trained “ Joe” and to this 
we had to send him back, for, as conditions are in Ireland, we 
had no alternative. So, at twenty-one, we sent him away, 
homeless and jobless. In a short time he had served another 
term of imprisonment and was finally sent to a long term of 
penal servitude. Was it any wonder? Perhaps this sadly 
disillusioned boy has gone for good beyond the pale of decent 
society. One can almost hear the upbraiding voice of Christ 
asking why the cup of cold water was denied this worse than 


parentless youth. 


Rehabilitation, then, is essential. We are doing little about 
it. If every Catholic, priest and layman, especially those in our 
cities and towns were to ask himself: ‘‘ What have I ever done 
to help even one of these boys?” I feel that the total of the 
answers in the negative would be enormous. This, however, is, 
without any doubt at all, a matter for concern to all Catholics. 
It is possible that many may wish to help but are not quite sure 
what they can do. With the welter of literature now written on 
this problem of juvenile crime, I can quite understand that 
attitude. But before laying down any plan of action, it is 
essential that the basis of endeavour be well established and 
clear. These boys do not require pity, or charity in the sense 
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of the few shillings thrown here and there. We must begin with 
the greater charity that sees beneath the rags, the dirt and the 
hunger of the boy of the slums, the eternal soul whose salvation 
required the sublime charity of Calvary. 


Within the past few years there has been much discussion 
of the causes of juvenile delinquency. There seems to be some 
general agreement that the main causes are lack of parental 
control ; general lowering of moral standards following two 
world wars ; the gangster films and the dance hall ; hereditary 
criminal tendencies and mental disorders. We are, I am afraid, 
inclined to equate the problem with its parallel in Britain or 
other countries ; to apply their causes to our problem. The 
problem, however, assumes a very different aspect with us, 
when one remembers the highly industrialised nature of the 
British town and the facts that our boy offenders are mostly 
Catholics and that we have a weapon ready for use that the 
non-Catholic has not got. This is a — for ourselves, to be 
‘solved in our own way. 

I should like here to list the impressions created by the 
record and history of many hundreds of boys who have passed 
through St. Patrick’s and amongst whom we have lived and 
worked, and test in the light of that experience the various 
causes contributing to deliquency. 


Take, then, these boys as they actually are and apply, one 
by one, the causes mentioned above. Begin with this question 
of parental laxity. I quite agree that parental laxity may be a 
cause of juvenile crime. In far too many cases, however, it 
becomes enforced laxity engendered in parents who live in such 
social conditions as make the proper training of a family almost 
impossible.... There is the example of the parents of ‘‘ Frank,” 
who spent two years with us. His father was a helpless cripple. 
His mother earned a pitiful wage of 27/- per week by going out 
to wash clothes and clean offices. Her rent was 11/- per week. 
From the balance she had to maintain a crippled husband and 
twelve children. She could never be home until late in the 
evening. Her children were running wild. ‘“ Frank” got 
himself into criminal company and then went to prison. Later 
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he came to us. To all this, of course, his.mother had an easy 
alternative. But she chose to remain faithful to her marriage 
vows as best she could. Now “ Frank ” is a juvenile delinquent; 
both his mother and father are dead. I would like to be able 
to quote this as an isolated case, but of 200 cases examined 
here, poverty showed up-in 186, and in over 90 of these 
the poverty was extreme and, worse still, unavoidable. Call this 
parental laxity if you will. Blame the parents if you will. 
But don’t indict them for the evils which result from the 
world they live in—a world which they did not seek, but which 
we made for them—the world of the slums. This fault, and this 
cause of juvenile crime, is ours and not theirs. You may reply 
that Christ Himself said that the poor we have always with us. 
Yes! But must they be so poor and so numerous? And is 
Christ’s word to be accepted as an excuse for complacency ? 
Of the 200 cases examined here, only about 20 showed that the 
poverty was due to criminal neglect or drunkenness, or to 
laziness and idleness on the part of the parents. There is no 
doubt that poverty can be lessened in Ireland, and until it is 
done, one of the major causes of juvenile crime will remain, in 
spite of all the theorists. To make any headway here, Christian 
charity must be preached, taught and put into action. This 
would be a mighty contribution. Priests could try to persuade 
young energetic, active Catholic laymen to join one or other of 
the great Catholic charitable organisations like the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, or the St. John Bosco Society. Saint Paul 
has pointed out the petty uselessness of any Christian effort 
that is not founded in charity. This work is far more than just 
the self-satisfaction experienced by giving food, money or 
clothing to the poor. The demoralising influence of poverty 
clouds the perception of moral values, lowers the resistance to 
evil and engenders a hopelessness and despair. This is especially 
the case in the youth of the slums. 

‘From all such cases examined here in St. Patrick’s I found 
also present the usual concomitants of poverty, bad or criminal 
companions, and hopeless secular and religious education. 
Of the 200 cases reviewed, I have mentioned that poverty showed 
up in 186. Of this 186, the influence of bad or criminal company 
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was present in 158 cases. Of the same 186 boys, the number 
who had reached a standard of secular education higher than 
Fifth Standard Primary was 2! Out of every 10, at least 2 
were hopeless illiterates. The standard of moral and religious 
education was as bad and in some cases even worse. It is no 
unusual thing here in St. Patrick’s to find boys, Catholic boys, 
who do not know how to recite the simple, everyday prayers ; 
who have no idea of right and wrong in the matter of other 
people’s property ; who have but the haziest ideas of the 
sacraments. They will tell you that stealing is wrong, but only 
if you are caught. This is no exaggeration. 


Consider the second specified cause, the lowering of moral 
standards following two world wars. No one will deny that this 
lowering of moral standards is a fact. But to attribute it solely 
to the poorer classes and to mark it down as a cause of crime is 
stretching the point too far, to say the least of it.... Look into 
the case of ‘ Michael,’”’ who left us a short while ago to take up 
employment in England. ‘ Michael” was one of our “ bad ” 
or ‘ difficult’ cases in that he was an illegitimate and had 
neither relative, home nor job. For some years he roamed the 
countryside and begged to live. Later he stole to live. When 
he came to us we found that he had absolutely no idea of right 
and wrong. In addition he was illiterate. He had an idea that 
he might be a Catholic but no idea as to what that meant. 
He had never heard of the Mass or of the Ten Commandments. 
Can you imagine the effect of two world wars on this lad’s moral 
make-up? Is it not more true to say that in the case of the 
destitute and homeless and neglected, it can be very difficult to 
lower their moral standard any further? ‘There is, I know, a — 
universal lowering of morality following the war, but I have yet 
to recognise it as a cause of juvenile crime in this country. 


Passing to the gangster film as a cause of crime amongst 
boys, and also to the dance hall, one is, on examination, inclined 
to conclude that this also may be somewhat overrated. Far be 
it from me to minimise the danger of the cinema and dance hall. 
But to parcel these away as a cause of crime requires far more 
satisfying proof than is as yet forthcoming. Without doubt, 
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many of these boys aré addicted to the cinema, but to state 
that the type of film shown, the gangster film, or any other type 
of film, is the cause of offences against the law, requires a great 
straining of the imagination. Boys do steal to go to the cinema 
or to dances. They steal, however, just to be in these places. 
They, being human, may be influenced, just as most of us are, 
by the luxury film, the soft life, the bottle-parties, the divorces 
and doubtful morals of Hollywood. These boys, most of them 
from the slum and near-slum areas, have not the intelligence, 
the courage, the resources nor the opportunities for organised 
crime. And I doubt if they will ever repeat in our Irish city 
streets the hooligan tactics of the gun-bearing mobs of Chicago. 
I know I will be told that there is recently some danger that 
boys in actual gangs are getting to work in our big cities. That 
is so. But it is not caused by the cinema. It is a strange out- 
come of one of our efforts to supply adequate housing. Up to 
quite recently, there were one or two boys from many different 
areas in our cities who came into conflict with the law. Their 
homes were slum homes. They have been taken out of these 
homes and have now been located all together in definite areas, 
all of which contain our new housing schemes. So it is rather 
odd to find that now nearly all our young delinquents come 
from two or three definite city areas. They are neighbours and 
friends. They are all thrown together. Their poverty has not 
been lessened. They pluck up a little more courage then by 
working in groups. But we made the groups—not the boys 
themselves! In any case, there is very little to be gained by 
pointing out the danger of the cinema and dance hall until we 
are in a position to supply some alternatives. 

As regards the last suggested cause, hereditary criminal 
tendencies and mental disorders, there is a poor case for here- 
ditary crime. There will, in a few cases, be evidence of mental 
disorder. And after all, if a boy commits crime through some 
mental disorder, the mode of treatment is obvious. In this 
connection, it might be well to mention the recent views 
expressed in Ireland that we should introduce the psychologist 
and psychiatrist in to our courts. Apparently, it is suggested that 
crime may spring from some psychic disorder or neurosis and 
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that the only cure lies in the hands of the psychiatrist. This 
view is becoming fashionable in England and elsewhere. When 
one lists the causes of youthful delinquency and finds that in 
spite of this scientific analysis, there are still some types of youth 
to be accounted for, psychic disorder offers an easy way of 
completing the list and stopping up loopholes. But if the 
contention be true, one is again led to wonder why it is that 
it is only amongst the poorer classes that this vague psychic 
trouble exists. I would accept the need for the psychologist and 
psychiatrist only when sound Christian charity and love of our 
poorer brethren have failed. The trouble is that we have not 
yet tried to use Christian charity. In St. Patrick’s we find that 
these boys, under sympathetic and planned training, react very 
favourably and emerge as normal boys with the instincts, 
ambitions and impulses of normal boys. On their return to 
civilian life they are quite fitted to resume life as normal citizens. 
This chance is too often denied them. : 
I am convinced that in this matter there is far too much 
theory, and far too much speculation. We are dealing with 
human beings and their environment ; their social contacts and 
amusements ; their leisure and their employment. We go on 
debating the causes. When we have a little information we 
write a book on juvenile delinquency, or write an article and 
perhaps give a radio talk. By then we have arrived at the 
position of having done precisely nothing. .Meanwhile boys come 
and go in our state institutions and prisons, and young lives 
are broken and wasted in the uneven social struggle. Having 
lived and worked amongst these boys, I must confess that I am 
no believer in the scientific approach, unless by that we mean 
the application of common sense.... A good example would 
be the record of young “ Phil.” One of a family of ten, he was 
employed as a messenger boy at 13/- per week. He began at 
eight in the morning and worked until ten at night. He was 
allowed the privilege of having his Sunday free. After a time 
he developed pneumonia. When he came out of hospital his 
job was gone. He tried without success for other work. He 
began to roam the streets, to beg and to sleep out. He was 
sent to prison on the charge of wandering abroad without any 
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visible means of support. He came out of prison with no further 
fear of the police, the courts or the prisons. He begged again 
and was forced to steal again. He kept on doing this until 
finally he was sent to penal servitude. One knew all this from 
the start, and it certainly did not require any scientific analysis 
of his character to tell what would eventually become of him. 
One had only to apply common sense to find the causes of his 
lapses. But there was no one to apply Christian charity on the 
day that young “ Phil ’’ came out of hospital. 


The reader may well think that the whole business is very 
confused. But it is not so. On the contrary, the entire problem 
requires no prolonged scientific analysis. The solution is 
obvious. Reduce all the stated causes of delinquency to two— 
poverty and the attitude of society to the problem of youth 
training and control. Begin by convincing yourself that the 
welfare of youth has become an immensely important worry. 
There is something very pathetic in the spectacle of a boy—any 
boy—in trouble. It becomes tragic when he is in such circum- 
stances as make trouble inevitable for him. To help one requires 
sympathy at the start and some definite plan of action. Amongst 
the many hundreds of boys who get into trouble with the law 
in Ireland the communist will find suitable material. If he tells 
them that they have nothing to lose but their chains they are 
not likely to disagree. He will have something to offer them. 
What are we offering ? 


J. A. FURLONG 
St. Patrick’s, 
Clonmel. 
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Ya THE astonished inhabitants of the sleepy little village of 
Aylesford in Kent it must have seemed that a colourful 
pageant of Medieval England was being enacted before their eyes. 
Passing motorists drew into the kerb and gazed in amazement 
at the uncommon sight. Business ceased as shopkeepers and 
customers crowded doors and windows to watch the strange 
spectacle. The Protestant Vicar of the parish stopped gardening 
to look over the wall in wonderment, hardly daring to believe 
his eyes. Up the steep hil from the old bridge across the Medway 
wound an unusual procession. Headed by a cross-bearer with 
acolytes in surplice and soutane came tertiaries, nuns with 
lighted torches walking two by two followed by Carmelite 
friars in picturesque brown robe and white mantle chanting 
hymns. It was the Vigil of All Saints 1949. The Vine of Carmel, 
barren for four centuries, was blossoming forth again. A precious 
jewel pilfered from Our Lady’s Dowry was being restored to 
Her again. 

History was not being made, it was merely repeating itself. 
The Carmelites in their striped cloaks must have caused as 
great a sensation just over seven hundred years ago when they 
first appeared in the narrow streets of Aylesford on their 
introduction from the Holy Land. But for centuries before the 
Reformation religious processions were a familiar feature of life 
in this town which lay half-way on the pilgrim’s path from 
London to Canterbury. And may not the great Chaucer himself 
have enjoyed the hospitality of the friars in their guest house 
that has recently been restored to its original purpose ? 

The choice of the bridge as starting point of the procession 
was indeed a happy one. It is said to have been built in the 
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fourteenth century by the Carmelites to facilitate pious people 
on their way to honour Saint Thomas at his tomb in Canterbury. 
And when in 1538 their convent was suppressed the last friars 
passed over it leaving their lovely shrine with heavy hearts. 
But there is a deeper significance attached to its selection, for 
this historic event was in truth a bridge thrown across the river 
of time linking Catholic England of today with Catholic England 
of yesterday. 

There was significance, too, in the new community. An 
Irish prior, a Maltese priest, a Spanish and an Italian laybrother, 
a German postulant—collateral descendants of an ancient lineage 
tracing its Western origins to Aylesford, they had returned to 
the ancestral home to return to England what she had once 
given them, the Apostolate of Carmel. 

Another unique feature was the day. On the eve of the 
feast the friars kept all night vigil, and next morning Mass was 
offered in thanksgiving for the return of the monastery and to 
symbolise its canonical erection. It was exactly a year to the 
day before the Proclamation of the Assumption—Patronal 
Feast of the Carmelite Order and actual title of the ancient 
church which had been destroyed at the Reformation and was 
about to be rebuilt on its old foundations. : 

. A year passed and the community were about to celebrate 
the first anniversary . of their.return along with the Definition of 
the Assumption. In the course of excavations on the site of the 
old church the graves of the founder of the convent, Sir Richard 
de Grey, and his family were discovered buried as the ancient 
chronicles related in the sanctuary where they had lain undis- 
turbed for seven hundred years. A few days previous to the 
Proclamation Mr. Horsfield, Anglican owner of Allington Castle 
nearby, visited the priory. Noticing that the friars had no 
appropriate image, he offered to lend them for the first of 
November and its octave a baroque statue of the Assumption 
which his father-in-law, Lord Conway, had picked up in Venice. 
The Prior gladly accepted the kind offer with more than usual 
interest for it. was to the owners of the castle that the priory had 
passed at the dissolution. Quick preparations were made and 
Our Lady was met at the historic bridge by a hundred lanterns 
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and torches and conducted in triumph to the oratory, whose 
ancient oak rafters rang once more to the joyous strains of the 
Magnificat. Every window in the priory and in the gate-house 
was ablaze with light to herald the return of the Queen of Carmel. 
Four hundred years before it was the owner of the castle who had 
despoiled her convent and razed her church of the Assumption 
to the ground. Now it was another owner of the same castle 
who returned Our Lady to her own. On the Feast of the 
Annunciation of the present year this very castle became the 
headquarters of the newest by-product of the Vineyard of 
Carmel, the Secular Institute of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. 

In the history of the Carmelites Aylesford is of paramount 
importance. During the Crusades, when the Saracens made 
life on the Holy Mount impossible, the followers of Elias were 
obliged to leave their traditional home and migrate to Europe. 
Sir Richard de Grey of Codnor, an English knight, brought some 
of them to England and gave them permission to settle on his 
property at Aylesford. The traditional date of the foundation 
is 3rd May, 1242. There three years later the first General 
Chapter of the Order in the West was held in which Saint Simon 
Stock was elected Prior General and the momentous decision 
was taken by which the Carmelites ceased to be hermits and 
became a mendicant order. Also it is believed that it was here 
Our Lady appeared to Saint Simon on 16th July, 1251, when 
she gave him the famous promise whence arose the devotion of 
the Brown Scapular. Here, too, Provincial Chapters were 
frequently held in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

The community like to trace the restoration not to 1949 
but back to the night of the 29th June, 1930, when a devastating 
fire swept through and gutted the buildings. The conflagration 
destroyed the finely-proportioned oak panelling and the elegantly- 
moulded plaster ceilings of the seventeenth century adaptations 
but revealed the original stonework and masonry of the 
monastery with the medieval mason’s marks still visible. 
Luckily the owner, Mr. Copley Hewitt, was an archaeologist and 
he commenced to restore the ancient edifice as carefully as 
possible to its former state. The cloister arches, long blocked up, 
were thrown open and many windows which had been filled in 
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were restored. In the refectory of the friars on the first floor 
the stone legile used for reading during meals was uncovered and 
a fine six-light window in the gable brought to light. 

_ Thus when the friars returned they found the priory much 
as their predecessors had left it. The oldest part of all, the two 
wings containing the cells of the hermits, built before 1250, was 
in a particularly fine state of preservation and the Guest House 
was quite intact. A huge replica of the ancient seal of the 
monastery containing an image of Our Lady of Carmel hung on 
the end wall of the cloister and in the Anglican chapel there was 
an altar-piece of the Nativity—the feast on which the order had 
received Royal authority to settle in England. This little chapel 
now serves as the private chapel of the community. 

Although the work of restoration had been begun when the 
friars returned much was still to be done. It is difficult for us in 
Treland to realise the almost superhuman difficulties with which 
the prior is faced in carrying on the rebuilding. Permits must 
be obtained for every piece of work to be carried out. Materials 
essential to the rebuilding of the church are scarce because of 
the rearmament drive and labour shortage is a constant worry. 
Forty men are at present employed. The expenditure is indeed 
staggering and a rising cost of living and crippling income tax 
ensures that there is:little free money in circulation for generous 
donations. It was thought at first that the buildings would only 
have to be repaired but it was found on closer examination that 
the gas mains were corroded, the water pipes leaking and the 
electricity very dangerously overloaded. Moreover, the sanitary 
arrangements were totally inadequate for family, much less 
community, purposes. 

The convent is fortunate in its Prior, Father Malachy 
Lynch, member of an Irish clerical family who remind one of the 
Waddings in the seventeenth century. One brother of his, 
Father Kilian, is Prior-General of the Order, and another 
brother, Father Elias, is Prior of Faversham in Kent. To them 
is due the reintroduction of the Carmelites into Kent in 1926 
and to Wales ten years later. Father Elias was responsible for 
inaugurating a School of Carving and a printing press at 
Faversham. 
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Father Malachy is very conscious of the historic tradition of 
the priory and its new position as the mother-house of a revived 
English province. Hence every care is being lavished on the 
work. There is nothing shoddy about the rebuilding of the 
monastery and church and nothing repository about the art 
with which it is being decorated. It is his intention to express 
the spirit of Carmel in its buildings. He believes that beauty 
can never be divorced from simplicity and that this simplicity 
is best achieved by the ordinary use of common materials such 
as brick, stone or wood. Statues he regards not as mere articles 
of furniture thrown in to fill up space in a church but as integral 
parts of the church, aids to piety and yet not so ubiquitous as 
to distract attention from the Divine Presence. Each statue 
_ should be the creative expression of an artist continuing and at 
the same time recalling the Divine act of Creation. Lastly, 
following the example of the founder-friars, he is basing the 
restoration work as far as possible on local materials and 
crafstmanship. 

The best example of the practical application of these 
theories is the Oratory. The walls and ceiling are whitewashed 
and the oak beams supporting the latter, stained. Following 
literally the example of Elias, who rebuilt the shattered Altar of 
the Lord with stones, Father Malachy procured stones from the 
foundations of the old church and with these constructed the | 
new altar. How chaste the effect is needs to be seen to- be 
appreciated. The wrought-iron candlesticks and candelabra 
were designed by the Prior and executed by a local non-Catholic 
blacksmith, who has since taken a peers interest in nae 
all the ironwork required. 

Modern religious art and traditional religious art blend 
harmoniously in the decoration of the Oratory. A Spanish 
Saint Teresa, her habit ruffled by the winds of heresy ; a French 
Gothic Madonna, stately in regal serenity ; a Flemish Pieta, 
depicting with photographic fidelity the anguish of a mother’s 
loss, do not clash with the modern crucifix of Lindsey Clark. 

The whole effect of the Oratory is one of the austerity and 
poverty of Carmel informed by the dedication of everything to 
the worship of God.. Just as the rigorous penitential spirit of 
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Carmel is tempered by ardent charity, so the stark severity of 
the chapel is relieved by the beauty of the images. 


The general decorative scheme of the priory includes wood 
carvings by Lindsey Clark, stone sculptures by his son Michael 
and paintings and ceramics by Adam Kossowski. Here is the 
answer to the Holy Father’s request to bring the artist back 
into the service of the Church. Aylesford is a showplace of 
Catholicism. How powerful its effect must be on non-Catholics 
when they see the Church, still patroness of culture, inspiring 
artists today as she did in the era of Michelangelo and Leonardo! 


North east Kent has long been a stronghold of Protestantism. 
Until the arrival of the friars there was no Catholic church or 
priest in the district, and the population of 4,000 numbers about 
half-a-dozen Catholics. The return of Catholicism would seem 
to be a challenge to the supremacy of the Established Church, 
but except for one or two incidents the religious have been well 
received, particularly by the more educated Protestant. Many 
non-Catholics have rendered material assistance to the work of 
reconstruction. A certain glamour still attaches to Crusaders 
and Whitefriars and venerable, ghost-haunted abbeys. And to 
a people as.conservative of tradition as the English the sight of 
an old monastery coming to life again with all the magic and 
colour of the past is both an introduction to the ancient faith of 
England and a reminder of the havoc ne by the 
Reformation. 


It is easy to detect the workings of Divine Province in 
everything connected with Aylesford. More miraculous than 
the preservation intact of the buildings is the survival unharmed 
of the remains of Saint Simon Stock at Bordeaux, scene of some 
of the worst excesses of the French Revolution. As the climax 
to the celebrations in honour of the seventh centenary of the 
Apparition of Our Lady to Saint Simon at Aylesford when she 
gave him the famous Scapular Promise, his relics will be formally 
translated to the priory and laid to rest beside those of the 
founder, Sir Richard de Grey, beneath Our Lady’s altar. On 
July 16th, Feast of Our Lady of Carmel, his Eminence, Cardinal 
Adeodatus Piazza from Rome will preside at the ceremonies 
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marking the formal rededication of the priory and church 
of the Assumption. 

The restoration of Aylesford is of vital interest not only to 
Kent but to Britain. It is dedicated to a three-fold spiritual 
mission: the return of lapsed Catholics to the Faith; the 
fostering of the spirit of prayer and the interior life among 
Catholics and the conversion of non-Catholics. It is designed to 
be a cell of Catholic Action. The world headquarters of the 
Brown Scapular devotion will be centred here where it originated. 
A House of Recollection in which lay-people may make retreats 
is to be instituted. Due to the proximity of London this should 
prove immensely popular. To promote Catholic education a 
modern independent Catholic school will be established. By the 
Dialogue Mass and other functions the beauty of the solemn 
liturgy of the Church will be brought home to the Faithful. 
As the mother-house of a separate English province it will gain 
a new importance within the Order. A noviciate is being 
constituted and the first novices, including some converts, will 
receive the habit before the end of the year. 

An interesting development is the inception and expansion 
of the Secular Institute of Our Lady of Mount Carmel. Founded 
at Aylesford in November, 1949 shortly after the return of the 
friars, it has grown so rapidly that its headquarters, the lofty, 
arched gatehouse of the priory has proved too small to accom- 
modate all those applying to enter. 

Secular Institutes, listed for the first time in the current 
issue of the Vatican’s official directory, Annuario Pontificio, 
are the newest form of religious life. For the past twenty years 
such Institutes, whose members take vows but work at their 
usual occupations in the world, have been a common feature of 
Catholic life on the continent. In Spain the society of Opus 
Dei and in France the Little Brothers of Jesus have proved so 
successful that the Holy See has set the seal of its approval on 
this novel concept of the religious life. The Apostolic Con- 
stitution, Provida Mater, confers on members of these Institutes 
a status midway between that of religious and laity, requiring 
them to pursue a life of perfection while living and working in 
the world. Thus it is hoped that the Christian spirit may 
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percolate through all strata of society, bringing a sense of 
dedication and vocation to all walks of life. 

The Constitutions of the Institute of Our Lady of Mount 
Carmel are based on those of the lay Institute of the Annunciation 
in Austria, which was affiliated to the Carmelite Order somé 
years ago. Its members rank as Carmelite sisters and par-. 
ticipate in all the prayers and suffrages of the Three Orders of 
Carmel. 


The Institute is an extension of the Carmelite spirit and 
life into the world. To the Faithful of today, familiar as never 
before with the strictly-cloistered life of Carmelite religious 
through the life of the Little Flower, it comes as a pleasant 
surprise to see Carmelite nuns wearing no habit and living and 
working like anyone else. 


Allington Castle, near Aylesford, is the mother-house of 
the new Institute. Here is established the noviciate and desert- 
house. Postulants, who must have some profession, undergo a 
noviciate of one year, at the end of which they are admitted to 
vows. Those who wish to lead a contemplative life may remain 
in. the cloister, the remainder return to the world to carry on as 
usual earning a living. Where possible the members will live in 
Centres where they will lead a conventual life outside working 
hours. But when this is not possible, members may live in flats 
or bed-sittingrooms, observing. as far as possible a life. of 
contemplation and prayer. 

All members will return annually for a period of forty days 
to the desert-house to renew the religious spirit and to continue 
training in the spiritual life. When they retire from their jobs 
they will live permanently in the desert-house as nuns. In the 
desert-house the religious wear a specially-designed brown habit, 
but outside of it they wear ordinary clothes. 


The growth of the Institute has been slow but steady. 
The three founder-members were professed last autumn and 
five novices will be professed this year. One centre has been 
established in the Gatehouse of the friary, where the sisters lead 
a life of prayer and assist in the work of restoration and attend 
to the needs of pilgrims. 
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As soon as circumstances permit a Secular Institute of the 
same type for men will be established. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of Carmelite 
spirituality is the part women have played in moulding it. 
Is not this a happy augury in an Order so especially dedicated 
to the Mother of God? And how different these women were ! 
The robust Teresa of Avila, practical above all, very personi- 
fication of the Carmelite motto, zelo zelatus sum pro Domino Deo 
Exercituum ; the gentle Magdalen of Pazzi, conceiving maxims 
of perfection, timeless as Truth, in the matrix of suffering ; 
the frail Thérése of Lisieux, destined to demonstrate to a world 
versed in the idiom of economics the purchasing power in terms 
of souls of contemplative prayer. 

The new Institute at Aylesford is heiress to a wealthy 
patrimony of asceticism and mysticism. To this valuable 
inheritance earned by centuries of contemplation it will add its 
own riches gained by activity. Thus the Church, no less than 
the Order, will be a beneficiary. 

KEVIN MacGRATH 
29 Mespil Road, 
Ballsbridge, Dublin. 


MATERIAL NEEDS 

You especially, venerable brethren, are well aware 
how, in places of extreme need, We intervened through 
the Sacred Congregation of the Council by giving extraor- 
dinary faculties to the bishops to eliminate glaring 
economic inequalities between priests of the same diocese. 
We observe that in many places priests have answered 
their Pastor’s call in a praiseworthy manner.... More- 
over, venerable brethren, We strongly praise all joint 
efforts you make so that priests not only do not lack for 
their daily needs, but also that their future is provided for, 
following the social security system which is already in 
force in other classes of society, which We praise so much 
and which assures proper assistance in case of sickness, 
infirmity and old age. In this way you will relieve the 
anxieties of priests about an insecure future. 
Menti Nostrae 
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AND TAKING BREAD 


THOMAS HALTON 


- hibemmamag was sexton in Loughkeen for years and was 
seldom, if ever, excited. He concentrated the whole of his 
philosophy in the remark that it would be all the same in a 
hundred years. The only concession he made to Sundays or > 
holydays was to be shaved and to give nobody a short answer. 
This morning, however, he was all excitement. He rang the 
bell earlier than usual. His overcoat was off, which was very 
unusual. There was not a trace of hostility in his eyes. It was 
not that his aristocratic pessimism had abandoned him. He had 
not been won round to the view that this was the best possible 
world. It was not McSharry that was different at all but the 
day—a big day for Loughkeen (where big days were rare), a 
day in a hundred years. Father Jim was ordained yesterday ; 
he was saying his First Mass this morning. 

“ He’s the first in Loughkeen for eighteen years,” old 
Sullivan said at the gate. 

“‘ He’s a great man,” said Red Charley. 

“* He’s a credit to Loughkeen,”’ said Goldrick. 

‘“‘ He’s a credit to the parish,” said Pa Smith (Pa was from 
Ardbawn). 

The Canon came over the walk from the Parochial House, 
a surplice slung on his arm. He was reading his Office and 
trying to banish distractions. 

‘“‘ He'll give him a hand with the Latin—the nerves often 
get the better of young priests,” said Goldrick. 

“Fr, Jim’s nerves are as good as the Canon’s,” said old 
Sullivan. 

‘¢ Aye, and maybe his Latin,” said Red Charley. : 

The town and country people met at the gate. They were 
all turning out for Father Jim’s Mass. Most of the women had 
on their good coats. The men felt awkward because they 
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weren’t in the habit of coming out on a week morning. They 
talked as if they had met for the first time. A few cars pulled 
up at the gate: the Galligans from Drumtinagh who had 
told everybody that they were cousins and were asked ; Uncle 
Tom, who liked people to think that only for him... 

The Canon started talking going up the steps of the sacristy : 
“God bless you, my son, you’re a great man. You must be 
tired out after yesterday. And you killed working since 
Christmas. Well, you won’t want much help from me anyway.” 

Jim smiled enigmatically, afraid to encourage him to help 
him too much. He busied himself with the cincture and vesting 
prayers, but the altar-boys were an awful distraction. They all 
wanted to serve on the right. 

‘ T’m the longest on the altar.” 

T’m his next-door neighbour.” 

served a Sunday.” 

T can lift the book.” 

‘¢ His mother said I could.” 

‘“ Now, boys,” said the Canon, “a big, profound bow, 
keep your eyes on the carpet, and no talking, mind.” 


* * * 


Jim had been saying Introibo ad aliare Dei for years, but 
this morning it meant more than usual. He saw it as a thread 
running through his school and college days, linking morning to 
morning and year to year, a daily renewal of purpose, the 
morning signpost to the vocation he always felt to be his. 
There had been moments when he hesitated, of course, times 
when he thought his steps should be directed elsewhere. But 
this morning God’s altar lay at his feet and the Master no longer 
seemed to turn His back. That was an old Testament idea, 
that when God was dissatisfied with you, He turned His back. 
In the New Testament, however, and especially in the priest- 
hood, you almost saw Him face-to-face: Deus tu conversus. 
The music that started itself in his heart yesterday as the 
bishop anointed his hands again stirred him. The Master might 
have had yesterday in mind when He said He would see you 
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again and your heart would rejoice. It crowned that joy to 
know that others shared it, your parents, Brian and Freddy, 
Mona, Loughkeen. Et plebs tua laetabitur in te. That was what 
the theologians meant when they said that Holy Orders was a 
social sacrament. You were ordained for men in the things that 
appertain to God. And the men rejoiced because one they could 
call their own had been called to ascend the altar for them. 


His loud, clear voice was music to their eyes and they 
watched his every movement with a sense of ownership. That 
precision of his had been learned the hard way : the old, make 
shift of an altar in his room in college ; the wooden chalice ; 
the piece of cardboard for a pall; phrases the most sacred 
echoing back to him hollow; the slow wedding of word to 
action. Through the winter and spring he had studied and 
practised the Mass, and had tasted the pleasure of growing 
familiar with things enduring. 

Dominus Vobiscum ... His mother stole a glance at him as 
he faced the people, and returned with greater fervour to her 
beads. It was her moment of triumph and of joy supreme. 
It had not been an easy life, keeping him and the rest of them in 
books, and in clothes and money. Strange, it was always of the 
books she thought, and once she had asked the Canon did it 
take so many for students in his time. She had never been 
curious about what they were learning : all she knew was that 
they had not a moment to spare. Old Sullivan put her mind 
easy about the long years of study when he said that with the 
way the world was at present a priest had to know a bit about 
everything. And the Canon said Jim could talk on any subject. 
Remarks like that made life worth while. 


Dan, the priest’s father, was a man of few words. He had 
his pride but it was part of that pride to keep it to himself. 
He would tell Jim going back to college not to work too hard, 
but beyond such negative exhortations he was not prepared to 
go. He would pretend, when Jim was a student, that he didn’t 
know how long he had “ in,” and was just as uncertain about 
where they would send him after he was ordained. He thought 
he was for the Home Mission, but nobody could be sure : they 
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would have to go wherever they were sent ; and in moments 
when he forgot to be casual he would add “ ‘hideous is God’s 
will.’ 

As he put the wine and water in the chalice, Jim remembered 
the time he was an altar-boy and how old Canon Brady used 
to plunge the spoon into the cruet. His youthful fancy used to 
play with the idea that the Canon was really trying to change 
the water into wine : the commanding thrust of the spoon, the 
close scrutiny of the sample drop from the bottom... He 
banished the distraction and resolved to think of the Canon 
again at the Commemoration of the Dead. At the Orate fratres 
he lingered on the word fratres and thanked God that he was 
among his own. That was the great thing about Mass in your 
own church : there was none of the age-old difficulty of singing 


_ the song of the Lord in a strange land. It was grand to say 


fratres and to know that it covered the whole town and country. 
He knew them all intimately from meeting them in the shops 
or on the way to the church, men and women who were poor 
but refreshingly honest and sincere. As a student they treated 
him with a mixture of shyness and respect, but always the 
warmth in their handshake and the light in their eyes told him 
of the deep Irish faith that burned in their hearts. 

They all got to their knees as he approached the Consecra- 
tion. There was the preliminary coughing, more a ritual than a 
necessity. The two altar-boys ascended the steps, heightening 
the sense of mystery and of reverence. The Canon closed his 
Breviary, knowing that the moment called for all his eyes. 
McSharry bent lower on the chair he was kneeling at in the 
vestry door. Noel Boylan said ‘‘ No ’’ when his daddy whispered 
loudly to him to kneel down. Jim’s mother tightened her hold 
on her beads and told God He was too good. Ht accepit panem... 

They felt at home again after the Elevation of the chalice. 
As Father Jim genuflected, old Sullivan said out quite loud 
“God spare his hands.” He often prayed aloud at Mass ; 
everybody knew his requests ; nobody minded him. Besides 
they were busy now with many thoughts, thoughts that came 
freer once the Change had taken place on the altar... Before 
that, all was somehow tense and expectant, as if they, were 
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preparing for a visitor. Now, God had come among them and 
put them at their ease. They breathed more freely and began 
to take stock of their surroundings. Molly Reilly was admiring 
the alb, wondering was it Limerick lace or did the nuns give it. 
Ned the postman whispered at the back that he wasn’t too slow 
at all, considering. The Banker was afraid he wouldn’t have 
time to wait for the Blessing. Donald was still feeling proud 
that he got serving on the right. It was a great idea to say that 
Father Jim’s mother told him. The Canon was trying to see 
some connection between Jim and St. James leaving his nets. 
It would sound good at the breakfast. He couldn’t draw out all 
the implications of the text, of course. Old Dan had no hired 
men and no boat, and anyway he mightn’t like to hear any 
talk of Jim leaving him. He would keep to the general idea of 
vocation, giving up a worldly career and that sort of thing. 
There wasn’t the same scope for jokes on an occasion like this 
as at a wedding. Still he told a good one at an Ordination in 
the college once, and even the bishop laughed. 

There was a note of great intimacy in Father Jim’s voice 
at the Agnus Dei. When he said dona nobis pacem it was not so 
much petition as thanksgiving for something already in his 
heart. It was hard to realize that the peace of this morning 
would not last. Not peace but the sword, this life offered, not 
a crown, but a cross. ‘‘ Don’t let the world beat you ”—that 
was an overtone from his Retreat, and he knew that his lot was 
to be a soldier for God. ... per mortem tuam mundum vivificasti. 
To give life to the world, that was his vocation too and he knew 
it would cost him his own life just as it had cost his Master His. 
That was the eternal mystery of the spiritual life : death, the 
prelude to life ; sorrow, the price of joy. He knew it would 
solve itself in time for him, but meanwhile there was the work 
appointed him to do. It was summed up in yesterday’s 
ceremony : sacerdotem oportet offerre, benedicere, praeesse, prae- 
dicare et baptizare. It all added up to a seven-day week, but he 
was not asked to work single-handed. He was no longer called 
a servant but a friend. Along with the Sacrifice there was a 
Sacrament and there he would find light and peace. Corpus 
Domini nostri . . . custodiat animam meam. All might not be 
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sunshine in the life ahead, but the ray of God’s love each 
morning should help him sufficiently to endure the burdens of 
the day and its heats. The Lord would keep his soul, He would 
keep it. 
At the end of Mass the Canon said that the young priest 
would now give his Blessing to the Congregation. He was 
gratified to see such a fine Congregation. To make things easier 
both for the priest and for themselves he would ask them to 
come up in an orderly way, and no hustling or bustling ; the 
day was long and none of them would be passed over. They 
mightn’t be afraid that the Blessing would lose some of its 
strength every time it was given. It would keep good for months. 
They all smiled and a few of the men laughed. They knew he 
was in great humour. So were they. 
THOMAS P. HALTON 


Catholic University School, 
Leeson Street, 
Dublin. 
SEMINARY TRAINING 
Particular attention must be paid to character 
formation in the case of each boy by developing in him 
the sense of responsibility, the capacity to use his judge- 
ment and the spirit of initiative. For this reason directors 
of seminaries must use moderation in the employment 
of coercive means, gradually lightening the system of 
rigorous control and restrictions as boys grow older, by 
helping the boys themselves to stand on their own feet and 
to feel responsibility for their own actions. Directors 
should give a certain liberty of action in some kinds of 
projects, habituating their pupils to reflect, so that the 
assimilation of theoretical and practical truths may 
become easier for them. Let directors have no fear in 
keeping them in contact with the events of the day, which 
apart from furnishing them with the necessary material 
for forming and expressing a good judgment, can form 
- material for discussions to help them and accustom them 


to form judgments and reach balanced conclusions. 
Menti Nostrae 
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pe symposium on preaching in the April Furrow discussed 
the various problems which confront the priest in this part 
of his pastoral work at the present time. In recent years these 
problems have been widely discussed by writers on pastoral 
questions abroad, and some notice of a few of the more impor- 
tant articles on preaching which have appeared in the Continental 
periodicals may be of interest to readers of this month’s Furrow. 

Ecclesia, that excellent popular monthly which the versatile 
Daniel-Rops edits for French Catholics, gave a summary in its 
issue of July, 1950, of a long article on “‘ The Sermon from the 
Point of View of the Hearer”’ which originally appeared in the 
Belgian Nouvelle Revue Théologique. The summary was headed 
by an amusing drawing in which Jean Boullet sketched the 
features of a typical section of a modern church congregation 
listening to a sermon. Interest, boredom, sleepiness, incom- 
prehension : all are registered here in varying degrees on the 
rows of faces which look up to (or away from) the surpliced 
preacher. 

The original article by “ Silens ”*—a Belgian counterpart of 
Mr. John D. Sheridan—was published in June, 1947, as part of 
a special symposium on “ Preaching and Preachers.’’ ‘ Silens ” 
is a shrewd and at times a merciless critic. The Jesuit editor of 
the Nouvelle Revue Théologique speaks, in introducing him, of 
the “ grande délicatesse ’’ of the comments which, as a layman, 
he makes on the sermons to which he had been listening for 
half a century. But “ délicatesse’’ does not prevent “ Silens ” 
from packing a much harder punch than anything that Mr. 
Sheridan allowed himself in “ A Layman on Preaching.” 

Let us confine ourselves to the points in “ Silens’s ” 
comments which may have a practical value for ourselves. 
He is death on the use of phrases and terms which are part of 
the ecclesiastical stock-in-trade but mean nothing, or next to 
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nothing, to a modern audience. Preachers still talk of the 
“formal object ” of faith or charity. “ Formal? The man in 
the street thinks there is question of something imperious, like 
a ‘formal’ prohibition.” Other such terms are “ contingent 
being ” (mentioned as constituting a proof of the existence of 
God), the “ divine processions,” the “‘ impetratory ” or “ pro- 
pitiatory ’’ value of sacrifice, “ intuitive vision,” and so on. 
These are all Greek to the ordinary congregation. 

One day, says “ Silens,” he listened to a sermon in which 
the Fathers of the Church were referred to two or three times. 
After leaving the church he asked some of his fellow-hearers— 
who were the Fathers of the Church. “‘ The answers were touch- 
ing. Some thought they were the priests of the neighbourhood ; 
others were inclined to think that they were the dead in the 
cemetery. One man who had studied classics in a Catholic 
college assured me that the Fathers of the Church were church- 
wardens. Finally a man who was very sure of himself told me 
that they were the Redemptorists ; these Fathers had come to 
the parish to give a mission.” 

Other faults in preaching stigmatised by this critic are: 
inaudibility ; dead conventionality ; pomposity (the audience 
should be made smile or even laugh once or twice in every 
sermon, but vulgar jocularity is a “horrible” fault in the opposite 
direction) ; roughness with the audience or trying to terrorise 
them ; purple passages (e.g. dithyrambs about the “ triumphs ” 
of the Church). “TI can still see them before me, those verbal 
artists who sum up the whole history of the Church in a few 
melodramatic frescos: one triumph, two triumphs, three 
triumphs . . . a Church that is always on the winning side. ... 
She triumphs over paganism. ... She triumphs over Islam... . 
She triumphs over Protestantism, as she triumphed over the 
Greek Schism. ... She triumphs over modern errors, thanks to 
the immortal encyclicals of the Popes. ... She will triumph 
over Communism; she is pledged, one might almost say 
condemned, to triumph always and everywhere. In hoe signo 
vinces. . . . ‘Galilean, thou hast conquered!’” “ Silens ” 
assures us that he is not making up all this (indeed he is not) 
and that he is not trying to be fanny. “ But it is very difficult 
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for us laymen who know something about the history of the 
past and who have daily experience of the history of the present 
to be satisfied with all these high-sounding fanfares. A friend of 
mine, after listening to the usual victory bulletin, said to me 
sadly: ‘We have triumphed over the Mohammedans, the 
Schismatics, the Protestants. ... One more triumph like that 
and we shall not be there at all!’ 

“ Unreality is to my mind the rock on which preaching 
goes to pieces most easily. Military phraseology very quickly 
becomes unreal when it is applied to the life of the Church, for 
the Church, it seems to me, must first of all struggle against 
herself, against the devil who is active in every one of her 
members, against laziness and pride and Pharisaism and all the 
vices that assail the ‘ just.’ Let us leave the cry of ‘ Veni, vidi, 
vici’ to the pagan conquerors and let us have the Church 
displayed to us as she really is, journeying painfully, per passionem 
et crucem, through the night, bearing in her arms the one and 
only treasure: hope.” 

*¢ Silens ” insists more than once that the preacher should 
above all hold out hope to his hearers. “I am afraid that all 
too often our preachers have no idea at all of what we, the dumb 
faithful, are hoping to get from a sermon. ... They talk to us 
as if we were insurgents to be put. down, or sluggards to be 
roused, or toughs to be frightened, or proud men to be humbled, 
or self-complacent men to be shaken up. No doubt we are all 
that to some extent, since we are human creatures. But first 
and foremost, before all else, in the depths of our being, we have 
need of hope. Yes, nearly all of us are like shipwrecked men. 
Even the young people, in spite of their air of self-assurance, 
are far from being sure of their future and they are uneasy 
about the present. What we need is the heavenly vitamin of 
confidence. How can we believe in anything if we do not first 
believe in ourselves ? And nothing but the staggering revelation 
of the love of God can make us acknowledge that we have any 
value at all.” 

An example makes this point plainer. ‘I once heard a 
preacher explain the great parable of the prodigal son. Unfor- 
tunately, he thought his first duty was to humiliate sinners, so 
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he held forth with gusto on ‘the husks the swine did eat,’ the 
food which the wretched wastrel coveted for himself. Cupiebat 
implere ventrem suum de siliquis porcorum. He rounded off 
every paragraph of his discourse by repeating these Latin words, 
which he translated very bluntly. No doubt he wanted to make 
the unchaste feel the horror of their state ; at least so I presume. 
But he never said a word about the end of the parable, the 
tenderness of the father, the big feast to celebrate the prodigal’s 
return, the fatted calf, the music. . . 


“Coming out of the church, I thought: This preacher 
believes in bridling a horse by the tail, in offering us a knife 
point first. I saw a young man over there, near the statue of 
St. Anthony on the Gospel side. I know for a fact that he is 


- living with a woman. Still he came to the church to hear a 


sermon. What divine homesickness, what stirrings of un- 
happiness brought him there ? He hoped to get a word of light, 
to have a life-belt thrown to him, some reason for not chucking 
everything. He has been told once again that he is on a par 
with the unclean animals. And after that ? He knew that much 
already ; he knew it only too well. Suppose now that the doors 
of reconciliation, of innocence regained, had been shown to him 
wide open, the two outstretched arms of the Father of 


Mercies. . .?”’ 


This critic is bitterly opposed, as are other recent writers 
on homiletics in French, Belgian, German and Italian periodicals, 
to a “ police’ presentation of Catholicism. ‘‘ Yes, of course, 
there is nothing easier than to prescribe duties for us ; it costs 
you nothing to tell us how bad we are. Regulations—we see 
them everywhere, even in trams, waiting-rooms and country 
cafés. And the police are everywhere to make us realise that if 
one breaks the law one must pay the penalty. The really hard 
thing, the really divine thing, is to give us a liking for our duties 
and to awaken in us a longing to be generous. Now a liking for 
duty—call it by what name you will—is love. Dear preachers, 
make us love God, or rather help us to believe in His love. 
The man who turns away from God has first turned away from 
himself. You will not. succeed in keeping us Christian if you 
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begin by distrusting us. Every sermon ought to have a tonic 
quality, for we are feeble and perplexed, and most of our short- 
comings are reactions due to a lack in ourselves. Pardon me, 
I am forgetting my place and beginning to write a sermon of 
my own.” 

Like Ezechiel the preacher should try to “ give back life 
and movement to the bone-heaps of our best desires.” 

“ Silens ’? emphasises the fact brought out by Mr. Sheridan 
that the preacher can readily count on “ the immense good will ” 
of his audience. ‘‘ You think that your big task is to overcome 
our resistance. But the resisters are not there to hear you at all. 
We, your hearers, are perhaps very feeble and very insignificant 
—perhaps not so bad after all—but we are not rebels anyway. 
Tell us decently what God wants from us and what we can hope 
for from God. Your words will fall on well-prepared and wide- 
open furrows. But, I beg of you, talk to us in a human way. 
Do not be afraid to say that there are things you do not under- 
stand, problems about which you do not feel sure. Do not play 
the oracle. Do not solemnly foretell the future, whether for 
good or evil; God has not revealed that secret to anyone. 
Do not condemn those whom the one and only Judge has not 
yet condemned. Do not make anyone the object of contempt or 
hatred.’. .. In the Beatitudes, if I remember rightly, it is the 
peacemakers who shall be called the children of God. Do not 
scatter the seed of panic. Do not exult over the miseries of the 
world, as if they justified yourself. Do not lend faith to panaceas; 
even virtue is not a remedy for every evil. Even if we were all 
very virtuous, life on earth would still be a very big problem ; 
there would still be work for the grave-diggers to do.” 

Apparently sermons on the fashions of the day in the 
matter of clothes are still very common in Belgium ; “ Silens ” 
is tired of them. ‘‘ What a lot of eloquence is wasted in lashing 
out at fashions! Do you not think that before bothering about 
women who do not wear stockings because they do not want to 
wear them, we should take an interest in the thousands of poor 
women who would like to wear stockings and have not got them 
to wear? Let us keep an eye on the dance halls and beaches, 
by all means; but destitution, disease and undernourishment 
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are tragic afflictions of another kind. Sleeves may be rather on 
the short side, but it is above all the mantle of the Holy Church 
that is too short since, after nineteen centuries of sermons, it 
still shelters in its folds only a sixth part of the globe.” 

As for positive advice to the preacher in the composition 
of his sermon, “ Silens ’’ has the following to say: “If I may 
sum up my own ideas and my own experience in one phrase, 
I would say that to make a success of a sermon three things are 
necessary : to have something to say, to say it, and to stop as 
soon as you have said it. Begin your sermon not by an 
‘exordium ’ but by a paradox or an objection. That is the way 
the Sermon on the Mount begins and it is always fresh. May I 
recall an experience of my own? Year by year I listened to a 
fine sermon on the Immaculate Conception. ‘The Church is 
in festive array today. She has put on her most 
beautiful adornments. The Virgin of virgins, beautiful as the 
palm tree of Cades, as the cedar of Libanus, as the rose of 
Jericho ... original sin : Adam and Eve... the unique privilege 

. etc. ...... Once, however, I happened to encounter 
something else besides these oratorical commonplaces. From 
the very start the preacher gripped us all like fishes in his net. 
He did not speak to us about ‘the- Church in festive array 
nor about the priestly adornments. He had good reason 
to leave out that side of it. Our liturgical splendour and our 
candlelight would only make a poor show by comparsion with 
the glorious shop windows, the neon sign-lights, the space lighting 
of the big restaurants and the exhibition halls. . . . Our preacher 
began by a paradox. He asked us why we were there at all and 
what was this unusual feast which we had gathered to celebrate. 
‘ A feast 2?’ he said to us. ‘ But you had to wait till the evening 
time to get a free hour. Today is not a holiday. Moreover, it is 
_winter. The weather is cold, there is no sunlight, the rain is 
falling. The rent is as high as it was yesterday. What can have 
happened then out of the ordinary ? You have come here into 
this church—and it too is cold. Who has brought you here?’ 
That question interested us all. Silently we sought for the 
answer. And as though he were searching with us, the preacher 
made us glimpse the motherly attraction of Our Lady, whom 
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we could not see but who was present with us, and the power of 
her protection. Then abruptly, without any beating about the 
bush, he ended : ‘ A child is always at home when he is with his 
mother.’ And that was that. Why is it that I have never 
forgotten that 8 p.m. sermon in a humble city parish church ? 
No doubt because it was true, simple, direct like her of whom 
it told us.” 

So much for “ Silens.”” He has many a good thing to say, 
though he sometimes caricatures the faults in preaching which 
he wishes to point out. This note of caricature makes his 
criticism extremely piquant but diminishes its value as a 
practical guide to the correction of actual and proved faults in 
contemporary preaching. Perhaps he occasionally slips into 
that very fault of overdoing things with which he reproaches 
preachers. It is so hard to avoid it when one feels strongly about 
something. 

La Maison- Dieu, the French Dominican periodical dealing 
with the liturgical movement in its pastoral aspects, devoted its 
14th number to a study.of the liturgical thought of Dom Odo 
Casel, the distinguished German Benedictine who died in 1948. 
One of the articles, by Fr. A.-M. Roguet, O.P., dealt with the 
preaching of the mystery of the Mass to the people at large. 
It forms a useful introductory sketch, though only a sketch, of. 
the possibilities of raising the standards of our preaching in this 
necessary and difficult sphere. 

The Belgian review LEvangéliser published an excellent 
series of articles in its number of September, 1950,-on the 
subject of preaching ; but as they dealt with a special branch 
of the ministry of the word—the preaching of parochial missions 
—they deserve a separate and lengthy consideration. I hope to 
return to these articles in the next instalment of Rownd the 


Reviews. 
SEAN O’RIORDAN 


Cluain Mhuire, 
Galway. 


CATHOLIC FAITH IN 
OUTLINE 


JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 


SIXTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
BAPTISM AND ORIGINAL SIN 
“All we who are baptised in Christ Jesus, are baptised in His death.” 


By dying on the cross Christ earned the grace that washes 
away sin. Now, that grace is first given to us by baptism. 
St. Paul, therefore, compares the dipping or burying in the 
baptismal water, to the dying or burying with Christ of the 
sinner in us. (He has immersion in mind). And then (he goes on) 
just as Christ rose from the dead to a new life, so do we rise 
from the water of baptism and begin to live with Christ i in the 
new life of grace. [Read the epist]. 

(1) Adam. When God made the first human beings, the Adam 

and Eve of Scripture, He gave them not 
How GRACE. . merely such powers and faculties as were due 
Was Lost to their nature, but alse the quite:-undue, 

super-natural, favour of enjoying His friend- 
ship and of being able, after a period on earth, to be with Himself 
in heaven. And God intended that the whole human race 
should have that supernatural life. For our first parents were 
representing all mankind. Indeed, at that stage they were 
mankind. 

(2) Adam’s sin. That gift was not given absolutely. Our first 
parents were on trial. They failed by the grievous offence of 
disobeying God ; and so lost God’s friendship. (Theories about 
the evolution of the body, even if proved, have nothing whatever 
to do with this loss to man’s soul). 

(3) Adam’s descendants. And just as grace had been intended 
for all, so was it now lost for all. Ex. a man loses favour with a 
benefactor, and as a result his children suffer. Consequently an 
unbaptised infant does not enjoy God’s friendship. This is not 
‘unfair,’ for God is only withholding something to which we 
have no claim whatever. But in what sense can such an infant 
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be said to be in sin? Clearly, there is no question of actual, 
personal, sin. ‘Sin’ in such a child (original sin, as it is called) 
means not an act but a state. And it is a state unpleasing to 
God, because it is so different from the state that God intended 
for us. It is the common Catholic teaching that children who 
die unbaptised will not suffer positive pain ; but will suffer the 
eternal loss of heaven. 


Men would have forever remained in that plight only that 
our Redeemer came, atoned for sin, and 
How Baptism won grace back for us. And just as it is by 
RESTORES GRACE’ our link with Adam (by natural descent) 
that we incur the loss of supernatural life, 
so, if we are to recover it we must somehow become linked up 
with Christ who won it back. That is what baptism does. We 
are baptised “ in[to] Christ’ (today’s epist. and Gal. 3: 27). 
When we rise from the water of baptism we are living with 
Christ’s supernatural life. We are ‘“‘ born again of water and 
the Holy Ghost ” (J.3: 5). Thus does Christ restore what Adam 
lost. (The baptismal font is the most sacred thing in the church, 
next to the altar). 


One might wonder that such a marvellous change could be 

brought about by such apparently simple 

THE means. But the washing with water is only 

CEREMONIES the visible sign of the invisible grace that 

transforms the soul. The grace itself cost 

Christ His passion. Cf. what is brought about by the ‘ simple 

means ’ of handing over a signed cheque, or citizenship — 
or a signed reprieve. 


Notice how the ceremonies are designed to remind us of what 
takes place. Having to begin outside the baptistry represents 
having no “right of entry ’—yet. Signs of the cross recall 
Christ’s sacrifice; salt signifies preservation ; washing, the 
cleansing from sin ; oil, strength and consecration ; the white 
garment and lighted candle, the innocence and brightness of the 
new life. 


The ‘ questions’ dated back to a time when adult baptism 

was usual. Adults had to (and still have to) 

OBLIGATIONS understand the faith and accept its obliga- 

OF SPONSORS tions (Mk.16:16). These questions are 

still put, even at the baptism of an infant. 

They are answered by some grown-up person who undertakes to 

speak on the child’s behalf. That involves certain obligations... 

A sponsor should therefore be a responsible person, and a good 
practising Oatholic (Canons 765-6). 
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And just as children in the natural life grow up to realize 

certain obligations (to their parents, to 

OBLIGATIONS OF their country, to society in general) so do 

THE BAPTISED they in the supernatural life. “ Keep thy 

baptism without blame: keep the com- 

mandments of God ” (Ritual). Anything else is to be renounced 
as unnatural in this ‘‘ newness of life ”’ (epist.). 


FEAST OF SS. PETER AND PAUL 


Taday we honour those two great saints whom Our Lord so 
specially honoured: Peter, whom He made head over His 
church on earth, and Paul, whom He personally called to 
preach His name among the nations. 

Promised. On the first occasion that Peter (then called 

Simon) met Our Lord, Jesus said to him : 
St. PETER’S “Thou shalt be called Cephas ”’ (J.1: 42). 
SPEcIAL OFFICE ‘Cephas’ means rock, L. Petrus, E. Peter. 

Later, Our Lord promised that on Peter, 
the rock, He would build His church (today’s gosp.). Later 
still : ‘Simon, Simon . . . confirm thy brethren (L.22: 31-2). 
Note the contrast in you and thou. 

Given. In Galilee, after the resurrection, Jesus having asked : 
‘‘ Simon, son of John, lovest thou me.. .? ” then said : “‘ Feed 
my sheep.” There times was this repeated (J.21: 15 ff.). 

Meaning. Jesus the Founder of the church makes Peter the 
foundation on which its structure rests. The Good Shepherd 
appoints Peter as shepherd over His flock. He gives Peter 
supreme authority and charge, as a master does who leaves his 
keys with his chief steward. In short, Our Lord, about to leave, 
appoints Peter to take His place as supreme head of the church 
on earth. 

Consequently, however Peter might err in other matters, he 
could not lead the church into error. For that would mean that 
the foundation which Christ laid was faulty and His appointed 
shepherd a false guide and that, in spite of Christ’s assurance, 
the gates of hell did ‘ prevail.’ It follows, too, that Peter’s 
successors were to be likewise infallible in their teaching. 
Divine foundations are meant to last. 

Paul was also called for a special work. He was a native of 

Asia Minor. His people were well off and 
St. PAvL’s so able, though Jews, to have Roman 
SPECIAL WoRK citizenship, and also to send their son while 
still quite young to Jerusalem to study the 
Law. Paul’s zeal for the Jewish law made him one of those who 
persecuted the early Christians as traitors to it. Yet (strange 
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are the ways of God !) this was the man whom Christ chose to 
preach His name to the heathen nations. 

Paul began that great work with three missionary journeys, 
each of which lasted three years. 

I. Cyprus and Asia Minor—now called Turkey. 

II. Asia Minor again, after visiting Jerusalem. Then he 
crossed the Dardanelles. And so Christianity comes to Europe. 
Paul now had with him Luke, a physician, who afterwards 
recorded all this in his ‘‘ Acts.’’ Paul preached in Philippi, in 
Salonika (the Thessalonians), cultured Athens, commercial 
Corinth, and other parts of Greece. We still have letters... 
that he afterwards wrote to these new Christian communities, 
encouraging them, correcting errors, and explaining points of 
doctrine. 

III. Asia Minor and Greece again. On his return Paul’s 
enemies contrived to have him arrested in Jerusalem. After 
two years imprisonment, and when he had appealed to Rome, 
he was sent there under guard. 

After many trials they reached Rome. During his imprison- 
ment there, for two more years awaiting his trial, he wrote or 
dictated the letters to the Philippians, Colossians, and Ephesians. 
(Hence : “I, a prisoner in the Lord ”—17 Sun. after Pent.). 

Paul was eventually set free. He revisited the churches he 

had founded but was again arrested, and 
THEIR END imprisoned in Rome, this time kept chained 
in close and horrible confinement. 

St. Peter had already for a good while been labouring in Rome 
and had established his bishopric there. 

Between 64-67 A.D., during a persecution under Nero, both 
men suffered martydrom. Peter was crucified (head-down, 
tradition says) on the hill called the Vatican, where now stands 
St. Peter’s. Paul (being a Roman citizen) was beheaded. He 
was buried outside the city in a little cemetery where now stands 
St. Paul’s Outside the Walls. 

These two men were not always saints and martyrs. Paul 

might have been like many thousands of 
Two other converts, an ordinary Christian un- 
SUGGESTIONS known outside his own circle of acquain- 

tances. They made themselves saints by 
using the graces given to them to do and to suffer what they did 
out of love for Christ and zeal for His church. Their example 
should inspire us ; and two suggestions may be made : 

(1) To be interested in the spread of missions, 

(2) To pray for the Pope, as the early Christians prayed for 
Peter (epist.). Praying for the Pope is praying for the church. 
And never were such prayers more needed than they are today. 
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Catholic Faith in Outline 
BLESSED OLIVER PLUNKET 


Oliver Plunket was born in Co. Meath in 1625. Several 
generations had passed since Henry VIII 
IRELAND began to claim the powers of a pope. Even- 
IN 1625 tually it was made traitorous to deny them. 
During that time, though persecution had not 
been continuous in Ireland, churches and church property had 
been confiscated, and bishops and priests cruelly put to death, 
and various proclamations had been issued banishing them from 
the country. The position, then, when Oliver was a youth was 
that the vast majority of the people were Catholic, but were 
gradually being impoverished and finding it increasingly difficult 
to practise their faith. Bishops and priests were barely allowed 
to exist. Oliver decided to become a priest. 
He was educated at the Irish College in Rome and ordained 
in 1654. By that time the Cromwellian 
ROME persecution was at its height and it was 
almost impossible for a priest to reach 
Ireland in safety. Accordingly, though “ ever ready to return to 
Ireland whensoever . . . my superiors shall so command ” it was 
decided that he should remain in Rome. His intellectual talent 
as well as his piety being recognized, he was before long appointed 
professor in one of the chief colleges in Rome. There he remained 
till the Pope appointed him to the See of Armagh in 1669. 
He returned to an Ireland in which the position of Catholics 
had considerably worsened. There had been 
IREALND new and more ruthless planlations, especially 
IN 1670 in Ulster. There were by now only a few 
bishops left in the country. The territory for 
which the new bishop was responsible was vast—it included the 
Hebrides—and the amount of work to be done must have seemed 
crushing. He had to make long and dangerous journeys, convene 
synods, have schools built, settle disputes, prepare and ordain 
priests ; and all this entailed a constant correspondence, chiefly 
with Rome, which cost him up to half of his modest income. 
But even harder times were in store as the English Parliament 
came under the influence of an unscrupulous 
PERSECUTION bigot, the Earl of Shaftesbury. (King Charles 
INCREASES II himself was, if anything, pro-Catholic). 
For the last eight years of his life Blessed 
Oliver was to have no rest of mind or body. His greatest grief 
was to see his schools destroyed “ after so much toils.” 


He himself was now hunted without respite. He had to use 
disguises and assumed names. ‘“‘ With difficulty can a piece of 
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oaten bread be found or a hut, even of straw.”? On one occasion 
after a terrible flight in blinding snow, he and a companion had 
to live in a garret without a fire for eight days. The exposure, 
he wrote, left him nearly blinded, “ but it did not impede my 
tongue from preaching in both the English and Irish languages.” 

As was inevitable the bishop was finally captured. And mere 

transportation would not satisfy Shaftesbury 
His END and his party. They wanted his blood. 

Shameful to relate, they were helped in this 
by some renegade clerics whom Blessed Oliver, kind though he 
was, had previously to denounce. For in such times as those, 
candidates had sometimes to be admitted to Holy Orders 
without sufficient investigation of their character. These men 
alleged such fantastic things as that Dr. Plunket was maintaining 
an army of 70,000 men prepared to murder all the Protestants. 
At a trial in Dundalk the chief crown witness failed to appear 
and the case was transferred to London. Blessed Oliver had not 
the money, nor was he allowed the time, to bring from Ireland 
witnesses who might have saved him from the scaffold. Anyway 
his fate was fore-doomed before a judge who declared that there 
could be no greater crime than to propagate the Catholic Faith. 
After a total of eighteen months imprisonment he was sentenced 
to a barbarous death. 

A month later he was dragged through London to Tyburn, 
the place of execution. A great crowd had gathered along the 
route and at the scaffold. No doubt they had heard how this 
saintly Irish bishop had spent and sacrificed himself for his faith. 
They could see for themselves how calmly and heroically he was 
meeting his death. He publicly pardoned his enemies. A 
contemporary recorded that ‘“ the Protestants themselves were 
filled with admiration at the heroism which he displayed,” and 
that the Catholics in turn were consoled by this and by “ the 
honour which he thus rendered to the Church, to his country, 
and to his sacred dignity.” 


SEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
Baptism: Its FURTHER EFFECTS 


“ Being made free from sin... and the end, life everlasting.” 


St. Paul contrasts the sinful state of the soul before baptism 
with the life of grace which follows it. We will consider all that 
baptism does. 
I It takes away all sin. 

‘Baptize’ comes from a word meaning to dip or wash. 


Catholic Faith in Outline 


Baptism washes away not only original sin but also, if there 
were any, all actual sins. And all the punishment due to sin. 
A person who died just after baptism would therefore go straight 
to heaven. As baptism is the only sacrament that takes away 
original sin it is important that : 

(a) Children should be baptized as soon as possible (Canon 770). 

(b) People should know how to baptize in a case of necessity. 
In urgent need, anyone may confer baptism who has the right 
intention. Pour ordinary water over the skin (of the head if 
possible) while saying: ‘I baptize thee etc.’ The ceremonies 
can be added later, but the priest should first be told of the 
private baptism. 

II It gives us supernatural life. 

Baptism does more than remove sin. It gives us a new kind 
of life, the purpose of which is to enable us to enter heaven. 
That life, astounding though it may seem, is nothing less than 
a sharing, with Christ, in God’s own life (II Pet.1.4). We do not 
get that in all its fullness at baptism ; we cannot yet see God 
face to face; but we do become adopted sons of God and 
“ joint-heirs with Christ ” to God’s kingdom. Hence also such 
expressions as “‘ born again of water and the Holy Ghost ” 
(J.3.5), and (epist. last Sun.) “ baptised in[to] Christ” and 
“ newness of life.” 

III. It makes us members of the Church. 


We do not live this supernatural life in separate isolation. 
We are social beings and we need help in various ways from 
our fellow-men in the super-natural life, just asin the natural 
life. So, to meet our needs Our Lord has established that 
visible, organized society which He called His Church. He has 
made bapt sm the only entrance toit. ~ 
IV. And of the Communion of Saints. 

Another important consequence of baptism is that by it we 
enter into fellowship not only with other members of the Church 
here on earth but with all those, in heaven and in purgatory, | 
who are also united with Christ. Cf. a man by marriage acquires 
a whole host of in-law relations. (A saint’s name should be 
given at baptism). This fellowship is called the Communion of 
Saints. In it we enjoy : 

(1) Equality of membership. There are no social or racial 

distinctions ‘“‘ where there is neither gentile . 
PRIVILEGES nor Jew. . . barbarian nor Scythian, bond 
OF MEMBERS nor free”? (Col.3: 11). Nor is anyone after 

baptism ever really alone. ‘‘ You are no 
longer exiles, then, or aliens ; the saints are your fellow-ctizens. 
You belong to God’s household ’’ (Ephes. 2: 19.Knox). 
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(3) There has always been an almost universal belief that the 
soul lives in some way after death. Egyptian burial customs 
show it, and in literature: Hades, The Isles of the Blessed, 
Tir na nOg, etc. And our sense of justice tells us that there ought 
to be an after life where the manifest injustices . . . of this life 
are put right. We cannot suppose, then, that the good and just 
God who governs this world, and who has implanted this deep- 
rooted desire in us will have that desire mocked, as it would be 
mocked if a man’s death was no different from that of the brute. 

Reason moreover suggests that we were made for perfect 


happiness. 
THE NATURE (i) We are forever seeking, consciously or 
oF It unconsciously, for what gives us happiness : 


good friends, good health, etc. 
(ii) Yet we never get what will altogether satisfy that quest. 
There is always some flaw in what we get; or we tire of it; 
or at least we fear to lose it. 


Now what will reconcile and explain these two facts? This: 
that God made us for perfect and unending happiness ; it is not 
to be found in this life ; therefore it will be in a life after death. 

Revelation confirms this. E.g. ‘‘ We have not here. . . one to 
come ” (Heb.13: 14). But revelation tells us more: the nature 
of the perfect happiness that God intends for us. It is that we 
shall see God Himself “ as He is ” (I.J.3: 2). Intense love will 
accompany that. 

Only in the next life shall we properly realize all that that 
means. To have God to see and know and love, is to have all 
that we could possibly desire. For God is greater than His gifts. 
He is the.supreme Good, the cause of all that is good and 
beautiful and lovable. The enjoyment of His friendship will 
be a ravishing delight. Such happiness as we get in this life is 
only a reflection of God’s goodness. That is why it can never 
satisfy us. “ Thou hast made us for thyself and our hearts are 
restless until they rest in thee ’—St. Augustine. Heaven being 
our true home, we can never be “ at home ” except there. 

Though the chief happiness of heaven is the vision of God, 

the blessed also see and delight in the com- 
THE SOCIETY pany of all who are in heaven. 
OF HEAVEN (1) Jesus, who besides being God has also the 
. same human nature that we have. So lovable 
is He that even people who are not Christians at all are fascinated 
by His personality. What then must be the exquisite happiness 
of having (each one personally having) Our Lord as an intimate 
friend ! Was not our heart burning. . (L.24: 32). 
(2) Mary, the most lovable ... of all created persons. 
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(2) Help from one another. On account of that fellowship, 
moreover, we all share in the good works . . . penances, prayers, 
and Masses of the whole Church. Just as all the members of the 
human body benefit by the well-being of any one part so, 
argues St. Paul (I Cor.12: 26), does the whole Church benefit by 
the good of each member, for “‘ you are the body of Christ.” 
“ Each for all and all for each *—Hugh of St. Victor, 12th cent. 


—not Karl Marx. 
(3) And we are helped by the saints in heaven. St. Thérése, 


e.g. still continues her work for those on earth. 


Of course we have duties, too. 
(a) To our fellow-members on earth. St. 


DUTIES OF Paul repeatedly reminds us that as Christ 
MEMBERS has taken us into one body with Himself, we 

should help one another. [Quote, e.g. from 
epist. 5 Epiph.]. ‘ The salvation of many depends on the 


prayers and voluntary penances which the members of the 


Mystical Body of Jesus Christ offer for this intention ’ (Mystici 
Corporis). 

(b) We should pray to the saints ; and for the Holy Souls. 

(c) Most fundamental of all: we must avoid serious sin. 
For sin can do what death cannot do: sever the link that bind 
us to Christ and to one another. Separated from Christ, the 
branch withers (J.15: 6) ; grace dies within us. 

And yet as long as one is in this life one is never beyond pardon. 
Only the damned suffer that fate. The sinner (unless ex-com- 
municated) even retains a claim on the public prayers of the 
Church. And any sinner who repents will get forigveness. He is 
then reunited to Christ: The branch is re-grafted and will again 
bear “ fruit unto sanctification, and the end, life everlasting.” 


EIGHTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
HEAVEN 
‘6 We are the sons of God. And if sons, heirs also...” 


It will encourage us in this “‘ vale of tears ” to remember our 
heirdom. Reason tells us that our souls, that 
AN AFTER . part of us by which we think and feel, live on 


LIFE after our death. 
(1) The soul is a spirit and therefore not 


capable, as a material thing, is of breaking up... 
(2) Experience supports this. Injury to the body, e.g., may 
have no effect whatever on the mind. No more should death. 
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(3) The angels. The splendour of angels is of unlimited variety ; 
and like that of the glorified body beyond anything we can 


imagine. 

(4) The saints. All those whom even the world now admires... 
The greatest happiness on earth is the pleasant company of 
good friends. ‘ Saint ’’ here means all those who reach heaven 
including our own relatives and friends, whom we long to see 
again... i.e. all who have not bartered away their friendship 
with God. 

Note : We should not picture ourselves in heaven as shadowy 
beings ; but our own very selves. Moreover after the Resurrec- 
tion on the last day, we shall have our own human (though 
glorified) bodies. In other words, the self-same “I”? who now 
live on earth. Furthermore, as we shall retain in heaven our 
complete human nature and our individual personalities it 
would seem that we are to retain those special ties of relationship 
and friendship that we have on earth. 

Conclusion. Always remember that God wants us to get to 
heaven. It was for heaven He created us. It is to make us 
capable of seeing Himself in heaven that He makes us by grace 
sharers in His own nature. It is that sharing in God’s nature 
that enables us to be called and to be “ sons” of God. “ And if 


sons... 
JAMES MacLOUGHLIN 

St. Hunan’s College, 

Letterkenny. 


HOLY YEAR RETREAT 
Reflecting upon these incentives given by the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, We think it opportune to suggest that 
during the course of this Holy Year you follow a special: 
course of spiritual exercises, so that, full of renewed fervour 
and piety, you can incite other souls to acquire divine 
indulgence. 


Mentri Nostrae 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Correspondents are requested to keep their letters short. 
Only signed letters can be published—EDITor. 


McCormack Records 


DEAR EDITOR, 


Some years ago a ee 4 album of recordings made by 
McCormack early in his career was issued in the U.S.A. While 
this included such well-known popular items as “I hear you 
calling me ” and “ Macushla,” a one-time popular drawing-room 
ballad ‘‘ Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye,” and “ There is a 
flower that bloometh,” it also contained lieder of outstanding 
quality, magnificently rendered. These included Feldansamkeit 

- (the best rendering I know of on records) ; Pur dicesti, Ridenti 
la calma (Mozart); ‘Come my beloved’? (Handel) and several 
operatic arias and duets. The album was difficult to obtain 
even when the almighty dollar was available and it has lately 
become scarce even in the U.S.A. 

Some readers of The Furrow may accordingly be interested 
to learn that at long last a move is now being made, however 
tentatively, to have a similar album issued in Great Britain. 
Following an article in the January issue of ‘‘ The Gramophone,” 
which included a letter from the Countess McCormack with a 
note of mine on certain records worth re-issuing, readers were 
invited to write in if in favour of the scheme. The editor of that 
magazine wrote to tell me the results then achieved to date 
(early March) and I wrote to all the Dublin morning and evening 
papers, reporting developments. As a result of the publicity 
so generously given by the press I received about forty promises 
of support for the project. 

While at the moment I think the selection of records for 
re-issue is a little premature readers may be interested in those 
mentioned in the article referred to above. First and foremost 
is the recitative and aria from ‘‘ Mount of Olives ’’ (Beethoven), 
which shows a seldom heard side of McCormack’s art and the 
voice even better than in the Ganymede (Wolf) record. It was 
made in nineteen thirty, but never issued to the public. Another 
item is a passage from Tristan and Isolda (Wagner) never issued 
to the public either. As very few people heard McCormack in 
opera, though he sang for seven years in London and in U.S.A., 
some of his operatic arias should be of interest, such as the two 
arias from Lucia de Lammermoor, the duet and solo from 
Traviata and, one of his own choice, the Letter duet from 
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Carmen. Solos from Lakme, “ Peril Fishers,” Mefistofele and 
Figlia del Reggimento are also very attractive, though his style 
is not of the usual sobbing operatic kind. Lieder might include, 
Feldansamkeit, Du bist die Ruh, Wo find ich Trost, O delo’mio 
amatio ben, Aracreons Grab, Schlafendes Jesuskind, find Die liebe 
hat gelogen. English items suggested included ‘“‘ My Lagan 
Love,” Padraic the Fiddler,” ‘‘O cease thy singing ’ and that 
outstanding humorous masterpiece, ‘ Molly Brannigan.” 
Items at present in the English and Irish list would not be 
included of course. 

The whole scheme, it should be emphasised, is very much 
in the air at present as the Gramophone Co. have yet to be 
convinced that there really is a demand for the re-issue of these 
records. 

Perhaps readers interested would write me at 20 Oakley 
Road, Ranelagh, Dublin ? 


Faithfully yours, 


FRANCIS J. KELLY 
20 Oakley Road, 
Ranelagh, Dublin. 


HEATING OF CHURCHES 


DEAR EDITOR, 


In the second paragraph of my article on “ Heating of 
Churches ” (May Furrow) it was stated that the capital cost of 
installing a central heating system was relatively small com- 
pared with the total cost of building and furnishing a church. 
The percentage of the total cost to cover a heating system was 
given as 10 per cent. to 20 per cent. and no one would consider 
this a comparatively small sum. This was a typographical error 
and should have been 14 per cent. to 2} per cent. of the total 
all in cost. The percentage cost for installing a heating system 
varies with the type of building and its size. The smaller the 
church the higher the percentage. In my illustration of an 
actual church, namely St. Brigid’s Church, Killester, a heating 
system could be provided for £840, which is slightly over 14 
per cent. of the present day all in cost of the church. 


Faithfully yours, 


J. V. TIERNEY 


Dublin. 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE ENGLISH CATHOLICS 


The English Catholics. Centen- 
ary Essays to commemorate the 
Restoration of the hierarchy in 
England and Wales. Edited by 
Right Rev. G. A. Beck, A.A., 
Bishop of Brentwood. London : 
Burns Oates. 1950. Pp. xix 
640+96 pp. plates. Price 35/-. 


Many will recall a statement of 
the Bishop of Brentwood when he 
addressed the Maynooth Union 
last summer, to the effect that 
there should be to-day nearly ten 
million Catholics in England and 
Wales if all the Irish immigrants 
and. their descendants had re- 
tained their faith. And if we 
consider, together with this de- 
pressing thought, how far from 
achievement are the dreams of 
Wiseman and others, who a 
hundred years ago had confident 
hope of the complete conversion 
of England, it might seem that 
the story of the English Catholics 
since 1850 has been one of losses 
rather than of gains. Yet an 
examination of this impressive 
account of their achievement will 
show that figures alone can present 
a very partial aspect of the truth. 
It is easier now to make a more 
calculated judgement than Wise- 
man could ; easier to realize the 
almost invincible prejudices in the 
way of a large-scale return of the 
English to the Catholic church ; 


easier to be surprised, not at how 
many Irish lost their faith, but at 
how many retained it in spite of 
circumstances. 

The whole activity of a com- 
munity for a hundred years is a 
complex thing. It is not easy to 
describe adequately, even in a 
book of six hundred pages, and 
these six hundred pages are, of 
course, utterly impossible to re- 
view adequately in the space of 
two or three. One must be con- 
tent with scattered impressions. 
Irish readers will feel satisfied 
when they see that the chapter 
entitled ‘‘ The Irish Immigrants ”’ 
has been entrusted to Professor 
Denis Gwynn. The Irish con- 
tribution to the building up of the 
Church in England is, by any 
reckoning, a most important one 
and Dr. Gwynn, writing on a 
subject he has made very much 
his own, does not disappoint our 
confidence. The various con- 
tributors have indeed succeeded in 
including much. We are given a 
remarkably full survey of the 
development of the Church from 
1850, the year which saw the 
newly constituted hierarchy fac- 
ing, in an atmosphere of public 
suspicion, all kinds of difficulties 
of organization. We are shown 


how many of these difficulties 
were inherent in the change from 
being a missionary church largely 
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dependent on the Catholic aris- 
tocratic families to a church in 
which diocesan bishops had effec- 
tive control, and which had to 
devote its chief efforts to absorp- 
tion of new converts on a scale 
hitherto unknown, and to pro- 
viding the fundamental necessities 
of religion for a people who could 
do little to help themselves—the 
multitude of poor immigrants 
newly settled in the ‘‘ Bleak Age ”’ 
of the industrial revolution. 
Difficulties were increased by the 
clashes between the new converts 
and the old Catholics, the con- 
servative, aloof, and very English 
Catholics who had held the faith 
through penal times. Naturally 
enough, they felt suspicious of the 
zeal of the newly-converted, some- 
times with reason, sometimes with 
little ; as for the Irish immigrants, 
they were scarcely able to find 


any common ground with them, — 


in spite of their common faith. 
It was from such elements the 
Catholic Church in England grew, 
from the gens lucifuga of whom 
Newman spoke to the more than 
three millions who, as a corporate 
body, have a very definite influ- 
ence in England to-day. The 
diversity of elements which had to 
be fused into a whole ensured 
difficulties in growth. It had its 
difficulties from without also, of 
course. In this matter, a good 
sense of balance has been shown 
in devoting so much space (pp. 
291-409) to the key-problem of the 
Catholic schools, for the develop- 
ment of the idea of the educational 
mission of the liberal state has 
certainly been the most important 


factor in the progressive de- 
Christianization of England. The 
Catholics were forced to make 
great sacrifices to retain their own 
schools, sactifices which always 
meant a heavy financial burden 
on poor communities, who had 
nany other calls to meet. It was 
asually hard enough to erect a 
decent church ; it always meant 
a painful struggle to provide a 
school. As liberal governments go, 
the English government has not 
been ungenerous, but the price 
demanded for ‘special treat- 
ment ’—for so the right of the 
taxpayer to have his own children 
educated after his own wishes is 
regarded—always bore heavily. 
Of the four chapters devoted to 
this vital topic, ‘‘ The Struggle for 
the Schools”? by A. C. F. Beales 
(pp. 365-409) is especially worth 
careful and thorough reading. 


The English Church of the last 
century has been rich in striking 
personalities, not least among her 
bishops. Two chapters (pp. 151- 
222) attempt to deal with these, 
and the summary treatment must 
be regretted, even though it was 
forced by the unpleasant. choice 
of dealing with them in this way 
or omitting them altogether. New- 
man enjoys the privilege of a 
chapter all his own ; possibly no 
one could face the reactions of a 
contributor asked to write a note 
on Cardinal Newman ‘not ex- 
ceeding four pages.” 

English Catholic writers also 
have been outstanding in the last 
hundred years. Though the 
Church has found the prejudices 
of the average Englishman almost 


: 


insurmountable, many leading in- 


tellects have fought these pre- 
judices the hard way, to the 
inevitable end. It is a pity to 
have to record that one reader at 
least found the chapter on 
“Catholic English Literature” 
disappointing. It is too much the 
catalogue—an attempt to list 
everything written by a Catholic 
in England since 1850, with a 
short—and too often a trite— 
appraisal. An assessment of its 
value on more general lines, 
together with an attempt to 
measure the effectiveness of its 
distinctive Catholic contribution, 
might have been more rewarding. 
The chapter on ‘“ The Catholic 
Press,” less embarrassed by a 
multitude of subjects, is more 
successfully handled, and is a 
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useful account of English Catholic 
periodical literature in the period. 

In ending here, I am conscious 
of having omitted many things. 
For a summing-up, the reader 
could not do better than turn to 
that provided by the general 
editor, Right Rev. Dr. Beck, in 
the last chapter, entitled ‘“‘ To-day 
and Tomorrow” where he 
thoughtfully weighs the 
achievements and prospects of 
the Catholic Church in England. 

Finally, the work is excellently 
produced. The many illustrations, 
maps and statistical tables are 
carefully chosen and provide illum- 
inating comment on the text. 
The price, all things considered, 
is not high. 


J. CORISH 


FATHER MAXIMILIEN KOLBE 


Le Pere Maximilien Kolbe, Car- 
delier. By Maria Winowska. 
Paris : La Bonne Presse. 1950. 
Pp. 282. Price 450 frs. 


Ridire Mhuire gan Smal. By an 
tAthair Colman O Huallachain, 
O.F.M. Baile Atha Cliath: 
Sairséal & Dill. 1951. Pp. 144. 
Price 6/-. 


BotH these books treat of a 
Franciscan Conventual who was 
born in Poland in 1894 and died 
heroically at Auschwitz concen- 
tration camp in August, 1941. 
“Never before have we seen a man 
like him,” said the S.S. men who 


witnessed the events that led up 
to his death. ‘The words recall an 
expression in the gospels, and 
truly there is much that reminds 
us of Christ in the life and death 
of Maximilien Kolbe. 

From the first he had been 
superior to the dehumanising 
forces at Auschwitz. In August, 
1941, came the climax when he 
substituted himself for a fellow 
prisoner condemned to death by 
starvation. During the days of his 
self-immolation he changed a 
“starvation bunker” that was a 
hell of shrieking, despairing wret- 
ches into a chapel of prayerful 
men whiling away the hours of 
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thirst and starvation with hymns. 
Kolbe’s deed will take its place 
among the most heroic in human 
history ; the consummatum est of 
a great priest; the ‘‘filling up 
what was wanting to the sufferings 
of Christ’”’ in Auschwitz. 


Such a death caused Maria 
Winowska to wonder what man- 
ner of life it was that deserved 
such a crown. So she was led to 
write in French the life of her 
fellow countryman. All over Eur- 
ope people are reading his life in 
Polish, German, Italian, Spanish 
and Flemish to learn more about 
this remarkable man. An tAthair 
Colman O Huallachain has seen 
to it that readers of Irish are 
served with this good fare, though 
the English-reading public has not 
yet been catered for. 


Kolbe was born of poor parents. 


His life was dedicated to Mary 
Immaculate, through whom he 
sought to bring all men to God. 
His nature was magnanimous, his 
activities of the heroic kind. The 
whole world would be his cam- 
paigning ground. Every modern 
means of communicating ideas 
would be marshalled in the war 
against Godlessness. He made 
effective use of the Press and 
Radio to combat the dangerous 
propaganda of Masons and Com- 
munists. Well-nigh incredible is 
the story of Neipokalanow, the 
Town of Mary Immaculate, where 
he built up a great publishing 
concern in the teeth of difficulties 
that would have appalled another. 
He dreamt of extending its work 
to every language, and began by. 


founding a centre at Nagasaki for 


the Far East. The courage, 
chivalry and vision of the man 
make the reading of his life a 
spiritual tonic. 

The French life, in fact, is 
written expressly as a tonic for 
Europeans whose confidence in 
man has been undermined by 
Sartre’s philosophy of despair, and 
by the crimes of World War II. 
Maria Winowska is herself a Pole 
who suffered like Kolbe. Hence 
her account is very sympathetic 
and the copious quotations from 
his writings and sayings give an 
intimate portrait of her subject. 
Her description of his last days is 
splendid writing. 


Ridir Mhuire gan Smd4l is a brisk, 
very readable account by a fellow 
Franciscan at present working in 
Louvain. A higher critic would 


‘probably class it as an abridged 


Trish ‘‘version’”’ of the “‘primitive’’ 
narrative by Winowska. Much is 
missing that is in the French life, 
but there is partial compensation 
in the deft touches on the Fran- 
ciscan spirit, Marian devotion and 
Christian asceticism which appear 
in its pages. An tAthair Colman 
uses to the full the increased 
flexibility Irish has received from 
modern journalism, and we hope 
he will continue to hand on to us 
anything good that is going in 
Europe. Sairséal agus Dill have 
done their part of the work well 
and promptly, as they have 
always done since they began 
their patriotic venture in Irish 


publishing. 
MICHAEL BAILy 
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THE GLORIOUS ASSUMPTION 


The Glorious Assumption of the 
Mother of God. By JosEPH 
Dune, sJ. Translated from the 
French by John Manning Fraun- 
ces, 8.J. London: Burns Oates, 
Dec. 1950. Pp. 153. Price 8/6. 


In 1913, the eminent Mariologist 
Dom Renaudin, 0.8.B., published 
his book, ‘‘ The Dogmatic Defina- 
bility of the Doctrine of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin,” 
in which he attempted to justify 
the thesis that theological science 
_ and the belief and teaching of the 
Church had reached such a point 
of cogency and conviction about 
the supernatural origin of the 
doctrine of Mary’s Assumption 
that this truth might well be 
regarded as “ ripe’ for dogmatic 
definition. Eight years later the 
scholarly German historian and 
theologian, Dr. J. Ernst, of Bam- 
berg, published at Regensburg 
another historico-dogmatic study 
on the sources of belief in this 
doctrine, in which, with particular 
reference to the arguments of 
Dom Renaudin, he concluded that 
“neither the liturgical texts nor 
the alleged agreement of the 
Fathers and theologians permit 
the statement that the bodily 
Assumption of Mary is implicitly 
revealed.”? For Dr. Ernst, in so 
far as the belief of the Church had 
any value in regard to the Assump- 
tion of Our Lady, it was only as 
stating the entry into glory of 
Mary’s soul. ‘‘ That this entrance 
took place likewise for the body 
is a detail of but secondary im- 
portance”, and. in any case, said 


Dr. Ernst, her corporal Assump- 
tion is above all else a historical 
question to be solved by historical 
methods, not by theological reas- 
oning nor by sentimental exagger- 
ation of the import of pious legends 
In particular, he would not accept 
the argument from tradition in 
this matter. ‘‘ Ecclesiastical tradi- 
tion,’ he went on, “‘ is insufficient 
to prove Mary’s bodily Assump- 
tion. From the point of view of 
time and space it is neither uni- 
versal nor continuous; it cannot 
be followed back to the beginning 
of Christianity; it is not suffi- 
ciently authentic. Consequently, 
so far from guaranteeing for us 
that the bodily Assumption is 
part of the deposit of faith, it does 
not even establish that the Assum- 
tion, in its general effect, is a cert- 
ain fact.” 


Long before, the medieval theo- 
logian, Melchior Cano, had pro- 
posed as a canon of the dogmatic 
value of traditional beliefs the 
principle: If there is anything 
approved of in the Church by the 
common agreement of the faith- 
ful, a thing which human power 
indeed could not bring about, 
then it is necessarily: derived from 
the tradition of the Apostles. This 
principle was now perhaps more 
pertinent to the issue than ever 
before in theology. Dr. Ernst had 
confused scientific tradition (a 
factor solely of the natural order) 
with dogmatic tradition (a pheno- 
menon of the supernatural order): 
he had failed to recognise that. 
“ dogmatic tradition evolves on a 
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plane altogether different from 
that of historical science and even 
of theological science.” (Duhr.) 
As another writer summed up so 
devastatingly: ‘‘ This argumenta- 
tion (of Dr. Ernst) is out of line 
as regards its leading point of 
view because it fails to recognise 
a much more considerable fact 
(than merely historical evidence): 
the sense of the Christian people— 
I would much rather say the sense 
of the Church—to when God has 
given to contemplate in increasing 
brightness the connection between 
the privilege of the Assumption 
and all of God’s conduct towards 
the glorious Virgin. One ought 
not to close one’s eyes to this 
increasing light. To re-establish 
the exegesis of an ancient text is 
always opportune. But the living 
consciousness of the Christian 
people, supported by the universal 


Church’s law of prayer, has a quite | 


different authority for establishing 
the law of belief.” (d’ Ales.) 


Dr. Ernst had falsified the 
perspective in which dogmatic 
development should be viewed. 
A sharpening of focus, a recovery 
of the right outlook, seemed called 
for. This was the task which 
Father Duhr set himself to achieve. 
He proposed firstly, to set out the 
theological principles of the in- 
quiry; secondly, to describe the 
evolution of belief in the Assump- 
tion; and finally, having assessed 
the state of belief at the time he 
wrote (1946), to establish his con- 
clusion that a dogmatic definition 
of the Assumption was desirable 
and opportune. 

- How right his conclusion was is 


now beyond discussion. Contra 
factum cadit omnis hypothesis! 
Our interest is, therefore, chiefly 
in the methods by which he led up 
to the conclusion. He shows that 
dogmatic development has, in the 
matter of the Assumption, always 
found its most redoubtable adver- 
sary in that form of criticism 
which would seek to establish 
belief on the basis of historical 
science alone. ‘‘ But the Roman 
Church ’”’, he says, ‘‘ has never 
allowed itself to be persuaded by 
this spirit nor stopped by this 
obstacle.” And so Father Duhr 
proceeds ‘“‘ to see how her faith, 
with an irresistible drive, has 
fortified itself in the course of 
centuries and spread abroad with- 
out check.’”’ This he accomplishes 


in masterly fashion by analysing 


the liturgical development of de- 
votion to the Assumption, by 
studying the increasingly clear 
declarations of the Popes on the 
question, by outlining the evolu- 
tion of theological opinion on it 
and lastly by indicating the trend 
of belief as evidenced by the 
progress of Marian art—this final 
point is amplified in a. special 
appendix. His appraisal of the 
state of contemporary belief and 
of the foundations on which this 
rested at the time he wrote does 
him the greatest credit, seeing 
how accurately he forecast the 
general line of the “ prologue ”’ 
to the actual dogmatic definition 
in the Bull, Munificentissimus 
Deus, for the Bull does not seek 
to establish the doctrine directly 
on the Scriptures, but takes up 
the progressively clearer state- 
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ments of the Fathers and the 
theological writers and finally 
demonstrates that: Haec omnia 
Sanctorum Patrum ac theologorum 
argumenta considerationesque Sacris 
Litteris, tamquam ultimo funda- 
mento, nituntur. 

Never before, perhaps, has the 
importance of Tradition as a 
source of our knowledge of Reve- 
lation been so apparent: never 
has the false perspective of Protes- 
tantism been so divergent from 
the true outlook. The archbishops 
of Canterbury and York formulated 
the former in the ‘‘ Church Times ”’ 
of August 18th last: ‘‘ There is 

not the smallest evidence in the 
Scripture or in the teaching of 
the early Church of belief in the 
doctrine of her bodily assumption. 
The Church of England refuses to 
regard as requisite for a saving 
faith any doctrines or opinions 
which are not plainly contained 
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in the Scriptures.’"” But what 
England refuses is England’s tra- 
gic loss. The voice of Tradition 
will sound, even if in York of 
Canterbury it has been silenced. 
Rome will speak. Voce di secoli— 
anzi diremmo, voce della eternita— 
e la Nostra, che, con Vassistenza 
dello Spirito Santo, ha solennemente 
definito Vinsigne privilegio della 
Madre Celeste. The word that 
made the ancient walls of Rome 
vibrate on that historical All 
Hallows Day, when the whole 
world heard through Paris the 
vibrant voice of Peter, the Rock 
on which rests our faith, was the 
expression of a Tradition greater 
than that by which a man passes 
on human truth to his posterity, 
but rather a Tradition, by which 
God gave creation, through Mary, 
the gift of Truth Divine. 


P. O’KeeErre. 
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Preaching 


A limited number of 
copies of the special 
April (Preaching) num- 
ber is still available. 


May we suggest it as a 
very acceptable gift to a 
priest abroad ? 


Cried the Dane —_~ was Special! 


deeply depressed; 


“0 Hecuba! forsooth! I Offer 


seek rest, 


These Elsinore thrones The Rerrow wilt be stat 
Are breaking my bones,” post paid to any part of 
Now QODEAREST has the world for 15/- 

ended his quest. 
This offer is available . 
only to newly-ordained 
priests and for one year. 
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Of the following Prayer Books 


THE CHILD’S PICTURE PRAYER BOOK 


Illustrated in colour. The ideal Prayer Book for 
children. Paper boards, size 53” x 34” 2/6 


THE RITE OF MARRIAGE. 


Containing the Nuptial Mass with an ‘esmadioliias by 
Father Aloysius, O.F.M.Cap. Printed in two colours 
and bound in white vellum. Size 6” x 3}” 3/6 


SMALL MISSAL 


Containing the Proper of the Mass for all Sundays 
and the Principal Feasts of the year, the Rite of © 
Benediction, Compline for Sundays and _ various 
Prayers and other Devotions. New edition revised 
complete with Liturgical Calendar, bound in imita- 
tion cloth 8/6, full cloth 5/- 


THE MISSAL 


A new and complete Missal, printed throughout in 
black and red. The Order of the Mass is given 
separately for High and Low Mass, and also for 
the Mass of the Dead. Size 64” x 43”, 1,600 pages in 
_all plus a 160-page supplement. Complete with Irish 
Supplement and the new Mass for the Assumption 


of Our Lady. 
Pluvis . 25/- 
Grained ‘gilt shies 87/6 
Full morocco, gilt edges - 
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